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A Note 
From Our 
Publisher 


News You Can Use... 


UR AIM in publishing HARVEST YEARS is to provide 
objective... authoritative...and unbiased information on 


subjects of interest to you—our readers. 


In line with this objective, we are pleased to announce 


a new feature beginning with this issue—our Washington 


News Desk. 


There are many changes in Social Security, Public Hous- 
ing, Veterans Affairs, and in other areas that will have a great 
effect on your lives. Thus, we will henceforth carry a complete 


report on these changes, as they affect your daily activities. 


We have no intention of reporting rumor or “what might 
be” in terms of legislation and Federal activity. Rather, we 


will publish accomplished fact so you may act upon it. 


As many of you know, we have made very careful sur- 
veys of your reading interests and desires. We will continue 


to do so, and we will reflect your wishes whenever possible. 


The Washington News Desk is a good example of provid- 
ing you with vital, interesting information you want. And you 


can expect more innovations along these lines in subsequent 
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issues. 
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Are You a sucker Each year, over 5,000,000 persons 


in the U.S. are victimized by over 
800 different hoaxes. The swindler 
promises, intrigues and beguiles. 


SWINDLERS? psprpemetectnoas 


HE SHRILL SOUND of the doorbell drifted 
through the house and out to the garden, 
where Ross Carter was trying to decide how he 
was going to construct the hot house he had been 
dreaming about since retirement. 

The man at the door was tall, thin and well 
dressed. He said he was conducting research for 
a firm which manufactured aluminum; he asked 
Ross if he would mind answering a few ques- 
tions which were directed toward helping his 
firm compile statistics upon which they could 
plan production for retail consumers. 

The project sounded impressive. Ross knew 
from his work as an engineer for the Kalbury 
Electric Supply Company, that such surveys 
were carried out. Now that he had time on his 
hands he was eager to give whatever help he 
could. 

The visitor, who introduced himself as Bill 
Parley, was invited inside the house, where he 
immediately launched his questions: ... Where 
had Ross worked, and for how long? ... Did he 
own his home or rent it?... What were the fi- 
nancial obligations he had to meet each month? 
... What reconstruction work had he done in the 
last five years? 

It was at this point that Ross confided to Bill 
about his dream of building a hot house. They 
went out together into the back garden and when 
they returned everything had been decided. 

Bill Parley’s company would be willing to 
give Ross $500 to pay off his various accumu- 
lated debts. It was, Bill explained, a sort of 
goodwill gesture in return for his order for sev- 
eral squares of 10 x 10 aluminum siding. A few 
documents were signed which, Bill assured 
Ross, were mere formalities. 

Ross Carter and Bill Parley parted friends. 

It was not until a couple of months later, 
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SWINDLERS 


when letters pressing him for money began to 
arrive almost daily, that Ross found le had been 
the victim of a swindle which has cost people in 
one neighborhood alone, over $250,000. When he 
went to Los Angeles Police Headquarters, Lt. 
Roberts of the Bunco-Fugitive division, made 
an exact record of the amount from which Ross 
had been cheated. 

The breakdown was this: 

Ross had ordered several squares of siding for 
which he had been charged a total of $3,220. A 
fair price at a regular dealer would have been 
less than $900. In addition, Ross had signed a 
centract where his payments were extended over 
a period of seven years... he would pay an ad- 
ditional $1,597 in carrying charges. 

Thus, the squares of aluminum siding for 
his hot house were to cost Ross $4,817 instead 
of $900 which would have been the cost if he had 






omy, 


wore! 


paid cash in a normal sales transaction. Even 
when the $500 which the firm advanced to cover 
existing debts is deducted, Ross still paid $3,400 
too much for the aluminum siding. 


YOU COULD BE NEXT 


If this case sounds exaggerated, rest assured 
it isn’t. And if you think you are too smart to 
ever get taken in by such a swindle, beware... 
in the United States every year over 5,000,000 
people are the victims of one financial hoax or 
another. And in police departments through the 
country an average of a call every four minutes 
is received concerning complaints about fast- 
talking salesmen who have put over one slick 
deal or another. 

There are over 800 different schemes through 
which cheats prey on the public. In order to 
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begin to understand how they work, it is neces- 
sary to know enough about human weakness 
to realize why we are susceptible. 

Schemers rely for success upon common hu- 
man desires to be healthy, and wealthy .. . to get 
something for nothing or to get a lot for a little. 
The schemer has to convince his prospect of only 
two things: (1) that he needs something and, 
(2) that he can best supply that need. 

To do this he takes advantage of the pros- 
pect’s lack of knowledge; he turns the desire for 
health, wealth and continually increased pros- 
perity to his own advantage. All of which he does 
in such a way as to avoid—at all costs—any kind 
of investigation on the part of the prospect. 

The result is a campaign conducted by 
swindlers against the public, with all the skill 
and strategy of a carefully planned battle. If 
you fail to recognize the enemy when he knocks 
at your door, then you are lost. 


WATCH OUT FOR... 


There are hearse chasers who victimize the 
bereaved by selling them flowers, bibles, even 
land, falsely claiming they were recently ordered 
by the deceased. Often they render bills when 
nothing is owed; other times they claim part 
payment has been made by the deceased and en- 
deavor to collect the alleged balance. 

The bogus repair man will tell the housewife 
that, for a small charge, he will repair vacuum 
cleaners or other appliances in his shop. Then 
he may try to collect for unauthorized work, or 
may not return the appliance. He may also col- 
lect on delivery for work never actually done. 

Woman are particularly susceptible to the 
college boy gag used in selling magazine sub- 
scriptions. Boys and girls are employed in orga- 
nized crews and taught to claim they are 
working their way through college. Legitimate 
subscription agencies condemn misrepresenta- 
tion of this nature and have organized what is 
called The Central Registry Plan to keep 
subscription selling truthful. Check with your 
Better Business Bureau for details. 

Salesmen will call on you offering “‘antiques” 
manufactured by clever swindlers who fool even 
shrewd collectors. Beware of the crook who calls 
at your home searching for antiques—don’t leave 
him alone. And if he does want to buy anything, 
don’t accept combination offers and don’t part 
with anything until he pays cash in full for 
everything he takes with him. 

Suit club swindles call for payment of $1 or 
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$2 per week for 25 or more weeks with the 
chance of winning or getting a suit without fur- 
ther payments. If you think you can come out 
ahead, ask the man who joined one. Chances are 
he not only never got a suit, but also lost his 
shirt into the bargain. 

This type of scheme is also worked in the 
furniture field, in the sale of blankets, jewelry, 
etc. Remember, clubs promoted on a lottery basis 
are illegal. It is a means of fraudulently selling 
cheap merchandise at exorbitant prices; you 
will find that operators often leave town before 
the end of the payment period. 

You probably think you know all the gim- 
micks for selling vacuum cleaners and sewing 
machines. Well, so did Mrs. Angela Kirk until 
she was intrigued by an advertisement in one of 
the San Fernando Valley newspapers for a vac- 
uum cleaner at $19.95. It was only coincidence, 
of course, that when the salesman called to show 
Mrs. Kirk the cheaper model, which refused to 
work, he also had with him a standard model at 
more than regular price. 

Now Mrs. Kirk owns a new vacuum cleaner, 
which she didn’t really want... and she gets no 
sympathy from her neighbor who was tricked 
into buying a sewing machine through the prom- 
ise that the firm which sold it to her would 
supply enough home work to more than keep up 
payments. They didn’t, and she got stuck with 
finding the money out of her small housekeeping 
allowance. 

Other types of “bait’”’ advertising can leave 
you holding land that should have been sold by 
the gallon instead of the acre. Land is not a mail 
order item. And watch out for screaming ads 
proclaiming overnight cures for overweight, bad 
skin, lack of pep or that “you, too, can be the 
life of the party if only...” 

A favorite approach used by Bunco artists 
is the one where they try to convince you your 
home has been selected to receive a free product 
for the purpose of introducing it to the neigh- 
borhood. If you’ve been the victim of this kind 
of swindle, this story should give you a chuckle. 

A salesman recently knocked on the door of 
Lt. Roberts and told him he had been selected to 
receive a gift of a whole set of valuable reference 
books. There was only one condition ...so that 
the books be displayed to best advantage, it was 
suggested he pay $300 for a suitable bookcase. 
The bright light of honest enthusiasm went out 
of the salesman’s eye when Lt. Roberts men- 
tioned, in casual conversation, that he worked at 
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the Los Angeles Police Headquarters where he 
specialized in Bunco artists. 


THIS CAN BE MURDER 


There are those who may not have escaped 
so easily. When Bunco artists move into the field 
of health and set themselves up as quacks, the 
ultimate cost of their trickery may well be your 
life. 

A young woman in Cleveland stood nervously 
as a man in a white uniform adjusted a tripod 
with a glass cylinder on it, to a point on her chest. 
He dipped his fingers in a paste, smeared them 
on a square of blue glass and twirled the dials of 
an amazing machine made up of countless tubes 
and wires, metal disks, shiny cylinders and com- 
plicated rheostats. 

“T’ve found it,” he said, finally. “Your stomach 
will never bother you again if you do as I say.” 

He removed the cylinder from her chest and 
aimed it at an ordinary looking jug of water. 

“The vibrations told me your trouble, and now 
we reverse the vibrations to treat water,” he 
said. “Drink it all the time. Don’t eat any dairy 
products and follow the diet I gave you. Then see 
me again in a week.” 

The stomach trouble the girl had complained 
about was caused by ulcers. The “doctor” failed 
to find them because he was a masseur, un- 
trained and unlicensed to provide medical care. 
Tests showed that the water he treated was no 
different from that obtainable from any faucet. 
An observer noted that the magic machine’s 
electrical cord was not even plugged into the out- 
let, and the diet recommended to the girl would 
have made her seriously ill. 

It is a tragic fact that countless quacks like 
this are victimizing Americans to the tune of 
millions of dollars a year. 

To medical people this kind of quackery is 
more than a grim joke...in many cases where 
there is evidence to show that certain mistreat- 
ment has speeded the death of patients, it is 
morally, if not legally, reasonable to ask... Is 
this murder? 


CHECK WITH YOUR DOCTOR 


Nowadays, many companies retain competent 
industriologists, physicians who specialize in the 
health problems of industrial employees. Help is 
also available from the personnel department, 
which can find the names of qualified physicians 
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in your community, if you don’t have a family 
doctor. If you have a family physician, get in 
touch with him before you or anybody close to 
you needs his services. Have him examine you 
once in a while, so that he will know your prob- 
lems and be able to put that knowledge to use 
in times of stress. 

Avoid so-called “‘water-cures,” wild “atomic” 
claims, and similar glib cures as you would the 
plague. But above all, because you count yourself 
a mature, reasonably intelligent being, don’t 
think that you are immune to being tricked. 

A former mayor of Chicago wore a “magic 
spike” supposed to emit healing rays for the re- 
lief of bodily ills. It was only after the promoters 
of the magic spike had been convicted in court 
and the contents of the spike found to be medi- 
cally worthless chemicals, that he could be per- 
suaded to stop wearing it. 








And yet, so many people, despite such evi- 
dence, are convinced quacks have cured them. 
The season is simple. Let’s take the case of a 
man whose illness was diagnosed by a quack as 
cancer. After a series of treatments the man was 
told he was cured, but a qualified physician who 
examined the patient said he had never been 
exposed to cancer. 

The real secret of the smooth-working and 
prosperous quack is to build up a big following 
by curing patients of something they never had. 
The other patients, the ones with real ailments, 
are likely to die before they have a chance to ex- 
pose the fakes who treat them...and dead men 
tell no tales. 

To prove how worthless are diagnostic ma- 
chines in use throughout America, the Better 
Business Bureau of Cleveland offered a $1,000 
reward for proof that they had any curative 


value. No manufacturer or user has ever tried 
to claim the reward. 

Similarly, the Bureau of Investigation of the 
American Medical Association exhibits these 
machines in a medical chamber of horrors, pub- 
licly labelling them fakes and frauds. Yet none 
of the manufacturers have come forth to sue for 
libel. 

And the Better Business Bureau says that in- 
sofar as self-treatment is concerned, no known 
drug, preparation, or device may be truthfully 
advertised as a cure, remedy, or competent treat- 
ment for arthritis, cancer, kidney trouble, pros- 
tate gland disorder, tuberculosis and many simi- 
lar diseases. 

Also check with the BBB in your area before 
buying a hearing aid. This way, you will be sure 
of selecting a reputable dealer. 

Your best protection against quacks is in 
knowing the reputation and standing of the per- 
son from whom you seek medical help. Remem- 
ber that American medicine has added 20 years 
to the average life... but that quack doctors can 
easily deduct that amount and more. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT SWINDLES 


Top place among consumer frauds, according 
to the Association of Better Business Bureaus, 
is held by home improvement swindles. In 1960, 
the Bureau received 266,000 inquiries and com- 
plaints about rackets that involve losses of over 
half a billion dollars a year. 

The swindle works this way: 

A couple of men ring your doorbell. Present- 
ing what seem like regular credentials as repre- 
sentatives of well known firms, they offer you a 
special price on a re-siding job. They justify the 
offer by saying that, because you are new in the 
neighborhood, the job will serve as advertising. 

In addition they’ll offer a commission of $100 
on every sale they make in the district, and a 
bonus for every customer you recommend. Then 
a contract will be produced which, you’ll be as- 
sured, is a mere formality. 

Once signed, you are stuck. The contract is 
ironclad and will be placed in the hands of a 
legitimate finance company which will collect — 
even though the re-siding job was shoddy, and 
cost you more than a fair price. And you won’t 
get any bonus or commission, either. 

Beware of referral selling of any kind. It is 
not only financially unprofitable in the end (the 
price of commissions being built into the selling 
price), but in States like Ohio it has been de- 
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nounced by the Post Office department as a vio- 
lation of the law forbidding lotteries. 

Similar care should be taken if you ever con- 
sider earning a living by investing in a fran- 
chise deal. True, they can be very profitable IF 
you buy your franchise from a reputable firm, 
IF you are licensed to sell in a good territory, 
IF you are given sufficient training and IF you 
work for your profits. You can also lose every- 
thing IF you are tricked into investing with an 
outfit which licenses you to sell an unsalable 
product, in an area which is not exclusive, and 
without giving you training. 

Safeguards you ought to consider in relation 
to any franchise are these: 

Be warned if the advertisement telling of the 
franchise deal has only a Post Office box number 
...or if the representative who calls on you 
seems to be without an established office. Check 
with the Better Business Bureau on the fran- 
chiser’s reputation, and check the nearest Cham- 
ber of Commerce, your bank and your lawyer. 


CEMETERY LOT FRAUDS 


Mrs. Aylwin Roberts of Pasadena, California, 
was recently called on by an “advertising repre- 
sentative” of an undeveloped cemetery. He of- 
fered to give her $250 in exchange for the use 
of her name for sales and publicity purposes. It 
developed, however, that no cash would be given 
her. She was simply offered the opportunity to 
buy a $600 lot for $350 (which was the price at 
which the lots were regularly sold to the public, 
so the $250 “gift” was purely fictitious). 

Not all cemetery lot promotions are bogus, but 
they should be examined with care. 

If you are invited to buy a lot on the install- 
ment plan, examine the contract carefully to 
find what will happen if you fall behind on your 





payments or you fail to complete them. Some 
contracts provide that, if you are more than 30 
days late in making payment, the seller has the 
right to declare your contract null and void and 
keep all the payments you have made. 

Also, find out to what purpose your install- 
ment payments will be applied. Many promoters 
have followed the practice of taking their com- 
missions out of the initial payments...and fly- 
by-night promoters have little incentive to de- 
velop and operate the cemetery after the sales 
campaign has passed its peak. 

Other promoters sell cemetery lots as part of 
a “package” which may include burial vault, 
marker and so-called cemetery services such as 
opening and closing the graves. This introduces 
additional speculative aspects because many 
years may pass before they will be required to 
make good on the agreement to deliver what 
you have purchased. 

According to present estimates, the average 
American now has a life expectancy of well over 
70 years. If you contemplate a package deal at 
50, for example, you will certainly want to know 
what safeguards have been set up to insure de- 
livery of the merchandise and services, when 
needed, some 20 or more years hence. 

Remember, promises are the stock-in-trade of 
the trickster. They are cheap and effective, often 
intriguing and beguiling—and they fail to ma- 
terialize. And they cover the widest possible 
range of products and services and business 
opportunities. 

Your interests can best be protected by mak- 
ing sure that you deal only with legitimate 
businesses, reliable persons and responsible 
concerns. 

Before committing yourself to any doubtful 
proposition, bear the following in mind: 





What are the promises or pred 


Check with the local chapter of the 


information on unfair schemes. 





What are the facts? Do they agree with the representation? 
ictions? Are they reasonable? 
What is the past record of the principal? Is he worthy of confidence? 


Above all, read before you sign...and before you invest, investigate. 


charge for this service and are anxious at all times to furnish unbiased fact 


Better Business Bureau. They make no 
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Are you “hgp 
to the new 
“Slanguage”? 


ACH GENERATION has its own particular 

“slanguage”— terms which are expressive 

and meaningful to people in various groups — 

and particularly to members of the younger set 

who often have a special “secret” jargon. Re- 
member how you used to talk “pig-Latin” ? 

Most slang expressions are short lived— 
young ladies no longer make “‘goo-goo eyes” and 
today we indulge in “gab fests” rather than 
“chew the rag’”’— although such words as “high- 
falutin” and “piffle’ achieve respectability by 
eventually finding their alphabetical niche in the 
dictionary. 

Most of us pick up some slang in our youth, 
but as the years pass we often fail to keep up 
with current expressions. We might even be 
shocked by what sounds, to our unaccustomed 





ears, like vulgarisms. Yet if we analyze the slang 
of our youth, we may come to realize it, too, was 
probably shocking to our grandparents. 

During the Roaring 20’s our speech was in- 
fluenced by gangland. Such words as bootleg- 
ger, hijacker, speakeasy were familiar to all. 
“Scram!” meant “get out!’’, “button your lip!”, 
“keep still” and a good looking girl was a 
“knockout.” 

Today a whole new crop of slang has crept 
into our language, much of it emanating from 
the big-name jazz bands of the 1920’s and 30’s. If 
you liked the music of a certain orchestra leader 
you were “hep.” The fans were “hep-cats.” 

If you didn’t like the music you were “square” 
—(a square peg in a round hole). “Square” has 
now become a general expression applied to 
people who are stuffy or who don’t “belong.” 
“Hep” has become “hip.” If you’re “hip to the 
scene” you have a good idea of what’s going on 
in the world today —particularly in the semi- 
secret world of youth. 

The language “‘hep-cats” talk is called “jive,” 
and at present “jive” is the most popular type 
of slang. 

Following are three generations of slang. You 
may hear the words on the right spoken on the 
stage, in movies, TV shows and even by your 
own grandson: 








Before 1910 1920's — 1930's 1961 

cat’s pajamas hot stuff far out 
skedaddle scram split 
looney off his rocker flipped 
hunkey-dory okay okle-dokle 
moom pitchers talkies flicks 
mossback dumb cluck square 
crazy about nuts over real gone 
skylarking making whoopie having a ball 
highbrow longhair egghead 
on the free and easy Greenwich Villager beatnik 
ragtime jazz rock ‘n’ roll 
swell swank posh 
sweetie baby chick 
masher sheik wolf 

a cock and bull story a line a snow job 








And instead of ejaculating “Oh, boy!” or 
“Mother !’’"— in 1961 slang you start every other 
sentence with “Man!” 

With so many exciting happenings in the 
world today, current slang will probably soon be 


replaced by such expressions as “‘count-down,” 
“blast-off,” “in orbit,” “push the panic button” 
...and all the new jargon of the space age which 
since Alan Shepard’s thrilling break-through, 
has given us “A-okay”’— okay all the way! @ 
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VERYONE WAS HAVING a good time. 
The musicians pulled all stops as they sang, 
danced and put on stunts. 

The audience (patients in a New York hos- 
pital) moved whatever they could to keep time 
with-the music.,Some could only wiggle toes, but 
it/sure felt “good. Some even felt good enough to 
get out of bed and jiggle around toa peppy tune. 

This is what usually happens when the “Jolly 
Troubadors,” a musical group composed mainly 
of folks in their 60’s, 70’s, and@§80’s, perform at 
hospitals and at othereworthwhile-functions. 

Led by 80-year-old Richard—Wesley. Konter, 
the group plays for the shéér*joy"ofit. Many 
come right from work to play before supper. 
And many stay up past their bedtime—sueh-as 
two postmen who have to go to work at 4 a.m. 

However, the “Jolly Troubadors” is just one 
of the many senior citizen groups that are get- 
ting and giving pleasure with their musical hob- 
by. Groups like the Sibley County (Minn.) 
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MUSIC from the HEART 


“Over-60 Hobby Band” (see picture) are putting 
zing into many an old favorite tune. And every 
day more and more people are dusting off neg- 
lected musical abilities or learning to play new 
instruments to enjoy the leisure hours. 

In faet, there are over 22,000,000 in the 
United States filling the air with music. Many 
of these people aré’sefiior citizens who have the 
time and concentration necessary to become 
good musicians. 


THE START OF THE JOLLY TROUBADORS 


Getting back to the “Jolly Troubadors,” you 
might say they got their start in 1897 when 


A Some of the “Jolly Troubadors”’ are pictured 
above with their leader, Richard Konter (first 
row, right, with guitar). These people are 
hobby musicians who are getting and giving 
pleasure through their love of music. Here 
the group is shown at a hospital performance. 
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Director Konter, then a young Navy recruit, was 
on a U.S. gunboat anchored on a Chinese river. 
There wasn’t much else to do so he sat on the 
deck, picking out tunes on a guitar. His only 
instructor was his “ear for music.” 

Within two weeks he was good enough to join 
others and: form a band for the crew. Maybe they 
weren’t always in tune, but it was the best music 
for 1,000 miles around—and the crew clapped 
and shouted its approval. 

This was enough to encourage the lad to keep 
up his hobby through the years. Some time later 
—three wars, two shipwrecks and trips to the 
Arctic and Antarctic to be exact — Richard Kon- 
ter was at a party in New York, listening to 
several amateur musicians, singers, and other 
hobby performers livening up proceedings. 

Still an amateur at heart, he thought: why 
couldn’t a group like this entertain at hospitals 
and at worthwhile functions? 


IN TUNE WITH THE IDEA 


He broached the idea and everyone seemed in 
tune. But they wanted to know who could shape 
them up for a performance. Mr. Konter replied: 
“T’ve been getting up groups for 50 years and 
we haven’t been booed off the stage yet!” 

So they rehearsed and a few days later gave 
their first performance at a hospital. As they 
played, a number of patients discovered they 
didn’t feel so bad after all. 


The reason, explains Mr. Konter,is-that.the _ 


“Jolly Troubadors” play songs that the patients 
can sing or keep time to. He adds: “It’s common 
to see sick people,,some bedridden for months, 
get up and dance in #hythm toour music. This 
spurs all of us on to greater efforts.” 

And musicians are versatile enough to match 
any moods. Mr. Konter says: “I can point to any 
member of our group and he or she can sing, 
play solos, or perform stunts.” 

Visualize a typical evening: Mrs. Clara 
Adams (the first woman to fly around the world 
in a dirigible) plays the piano backwards as she 
sings to the audience. 

Then Johanna Pool — known as the “Dancing 
Grandma’’— gets up and does a soft shoe shuffle 
or plays an unusual solo on the ukulele—such 
as Rubenstein’s Melody in F. 

You are surprised to hear Harriet Higgins 
play an old rusty carpenter saw as if it was a 
beautiful organ. And you laugh when Saul Gum- 
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pers sings old-time comedy songs to the tune of 
his one-string violin or spoon clappers. 

For other song entertainment just listen to 
the blind swing singer Barry Siegel... or George 
Leung, who can sing in several languages, in- 
cluding his native Chinese. 

And for stunts, watch Al Bluhm, who is a 
combination circus man, knife thrower, wrestler 
and cowboy —and a tenor banjoist. 

The two pianists, Karl Brown and Martha 
Gattin play any tune you want by ear. 

Mr. Konter goes on to list several other people 
who make up the “Jolly Troubadors.” They all 
have these two points in common: (1) They are 
hobby musicians and entertainers who perform 
for the. love of it; (2) they sincerely want to 
share their hobby with others. 

These factors explain the advantages of join- 
ing or forming groups like the “Jolly Trouba- 
dors.” 

Mr. Konter points out that everyone needs 
encouragement and a reason for performing. 
Most people are surprised at how latent or for- 
gotten musical abilities will soar to new heights 
under the stimulation of a responsive audience. 

And many seniors can learn to play new in- 
struments—such as the accordion, guitar and 
organ. Instruction is so simple that they can 
learneby themselves or from friends. Or they can 
take inexpensive classes at places like the YMCA 
or YWCA. 

AdultS,are at the stage when they can con- 
centrate more thoroughly. And they don’t look 
upon practicing as a chore. If they aim for a 
pu®pose—like forming a senior citizens musical 
group—then learning comes quicker. Just let 
some hospital know that your planning to enter- 
tain patients; they’ll want you to play before; 
you’ve finished learning to read music! 


Director Konter adds: “The Jolly. Trouba-— 


dors” don’t accept pay because we are hobby 
musicians. We occasionally receive donations 
from civic and fraternal groups...and some- 
times I have to pay for expenses myself. But it’s 
worth it when we see how much good we do for 
people. 

“As for the future, I’ll keep at it as long 
as I’m able, because I’m only 80 myself, but 
still very active as this keeps me from getting 
old. And I can say with pride that our fame is 
getting too big for us, because now hospitals in 
adjoining states are asking for us. 

“It'll be a pleasure to perform for them... 
even if we have to walk there to do it!” 
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“TI live 20 years longer 
playing in a band” 


66 Y DOCTOR SAYS I'll live at least 20 
years more by playing in a band like 
this!” 

This testimony to the powers of music comes 
from Otto Zarnott, now 71, who is founder of 
the Sibley County (Minn.) Over-60 Hobby Show 
Band (pictured below). 

Mr. Zarnott, who is mayor of Gaylord, Minn., 
has been an amateur musician since he was 14. 
He can still recall the days when he would sere- 
nade the cows on his family farm. 

In time, he became good enough to serenade 
people, so he formed a band to play at local 
concerts. Then he moved up to the Gaylord City 
Cornet Band, and served as its president for 
over 40 years. 

The idea for the Over-60 band came to him as 
a result of the town’s hobby show for senior 
citizens. The hobby show, started in 1953, urged 
anyone over 60 to bring their hobbies for demon- 
stration. 

Mayor Zarnott was chairman of the show in 
1954. That year the show featured old music 





boxes, phonographs, hand organs and others. 

The Mayor recalls: “The display made such a 
hit that I wondered if there was enough musical 
interest to form a band of fellows over 60 who 
could play the good old tunes we all remember.” 

He sent word throughout the county; 14 musi- 
cians responded to form the first band which set 
’em stomping and clapping at the 1955 hobby 
show. Today the band has grown to 24 members, 
who rehearse twice a month, the year round. 
Some come as far as 35 miles to practice. 


SOUNDING OFF 


The band sounds off on a peppy and tuneful 
program of waltzes, polkas and all-time fa- 
vorites. The Over-60’ers make no charge for 
playing—as long as there are senior citizens 
in the audience to enjoy the music. The group 
receives enough donations to pay for music and 
other expenses. And it has a room at the city 
hall, where it can rehearse and hold meetings. 

The fame of the Over-60 Hobby Show Band 
has grown to the point where the group had to 
appoint a secretary. 

Mayor Zarnott adds: “We thought we might 
hire a young girl to take the job... but the work 
proved too much. So we had to get a man who 
could handle it— H. A. Knobel, who is 71!” @ 


Members of the Over-60 Hobby Show Band keep themselves — and their audience 
— fit as a fiddle by sounding off on a peppy and tunefu! program of waltzes, polkas, 
and all-time favorites. The group makes no charge for this as long as there are 


seniors to enjoy the music. 


This is how Otto 
Zarnott looked as he 
struck up the band in 
the early days. He’s 
still at it at right (top 
row, far right). 
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A new motel opens up 
every 90 minutes in the 
U.S. There could be a job 
waiting if you’re willing 


to work for it... 











HE JANGLING of the telephone and the 
angry red blink of the light on the switch- 
board brought Grace La Tour back to reality. 
“Long distance...” she said, her response al- 
most automatic after twenty-five years as a tele- 
phone operator. Without thinking she completed 
the call and her thoughts began to drift again. 
Grace knew the time had come when she ought 
to begin planning for retirement. Leon, her hus- 
band, had been retired from his job as a travel- 
ing salesman for almost two years and he wanted 
to spend time with her during the day. It would 
be ideal, she thought, if only they could find 
some way of working together at a light job 
which would give them an interest and a small 
income to supplement their pensions. 
That night Grace was reading the newspaper 
and an item caught her attention. It was a news 


Grace and Leon La Tour soon learned that 
running a motel is an art as well as a 
science. Six months of study and a skillful 
letter landed them joint posts. 
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story based on the multi-billion dollar motel in- 
dustry, and it listed statistics to the effect that 
motels in the United States are being completed 
at the rate of one every 90 minutes to accommo- 
date 90 million Americans who travel the high- 
ways each year. 

“Look at this, Leon,” she said excitedly, “it 
says here there are over 60,000 motels with 
1,229,000 rooms now in the United States.” 

Leon was not impressed. To him they were 
just figures. With an early background in bank- 
ing with the foreign exchange department of the 
Whitney Central National Bank in New Orleans, 
he had learned that figures, however big, had not 
affected his life much. But later that night, be- 
fore they went to bed, he and Grace had settled 
on a plan for retirement which seemed to meet 
all their demands. 

Their idea was simple... why not run a motel! 
It was a young and growing industry ...and it 
was one way the two of them would be able to 
work together without leaving “home.” 

After that things happened quickly. 


LEARNING THE ROPES 


Leon searched through the yellow pages of 
the Los Angeles telephone directory and stopped 
when he came to Motel Management Training 
School. He called Kay Venuto, president and 
founder of the school and asked her to send a 
brochure...then, because he had been a sales- 
man and knew enough to double check what 
seemed like a good thing, he called the Better 
Business Bureau. They assured him the school 
not only had been in business nearly ten years, 
but was approved by both the Association of 
Home Study School in Washington, D.C., and the 
Veterans Association. 

Grace and Leon registered for the complete 
course and were delighted to find that the fee, a 
little over $300, included them both. Each day 
they set aside four hours for study. The 60 les- 
son course, which covered every phase of the in- 
dustry from motel management through pur- 
chasing and sales to money and banking, took 
the La Tours almost six months tc complete. 


After they were graduated they found little 
difficulty in getting responses to their job request 
letters. But somehow none of the offers were 
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exactly what they wanted... which was a joint 
post as assistant managers at a motel some- 
where in the Los Angeles area. 

“One day I was looking through the classified 
section of the newspaper,” Grace recalled, “when 
I saw an advertisement which had been there 
for the last four days. I called and the owner 
said the position had been ‘tentatively’ filled. 
This was where I got to use the theory I had 
learned in school, in practice. I knew ‘tentative’ 
meant there was a chance, so Leon and I got in 
the car and drove out to take a look at the 
Pasadena Rose Bowl Motel, which we found 
about a mile north of the Rose Bowl.” 


LIKED WHAT THEY SAW 


The La Tours liked what they saw. 

“It seemed well equipped to do a good job in 
serving the public,” Leon said. “There was a 
nice swimming pool, coffee shop, and easy access 
from the main highway.” 

But the job was “tentatively” filled. So Grace 
brought some more theory into practice...the 
art of writing an interesting letter. Always start 
with something that will catch the readers eye, 
to make it different enough for somebody to 
take notice. 

This is what Grace wrote: 

(Please turn page) 


There are many jobs in running a motel. 
Grace signs in guests, answers the tele- 
phone, handles supplies; Leon is book- 
keeper, laundry checker, maintenance man, 
handy man and ambassador of goodwill. 
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James McCue, 

Pasadena Rose Bowl Motel, 
2200 N. Arroyo Blvd., 
Pasadena, California. 

Dear Mr. McCue, 

We came, we saw, we liked. 

Sorry to have missed you, Mr. McCue. We 
wanted to introduce ourselves but didn’t want to 
alarm the new assistant manager. The plan of the 
motel, its compactness, its location with such a 
beautiful view, told me I'd enjoy working with 
its owner. 

| am indeed sorry to have missed such an 
opportunity. 

Yours truly, 
etc. 

The effect of this letter was such that Mrs. 
McCue kept it to show friends as an example 
of good correspondence and, when the assistant 
manager had a heart attack, she immediately 
called in the La Tours. 

“We went for half an hour,” Grace recalls, 
“had coffee and some cake and stayed... which 
was over fifteen months ago.” 

It took a while to adjust to the new routine 
of motel work. They both found it most difficult 
to get used to the details involved in their daily 
work schedule. But once they had learned the 
mechanics of how a motel operates individually, 
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they were able to put into effect most of the 
theory they had learned in school. 

“You see,” Mrs. McCue, wife of the owner of 
the Pasadena Rose Bow] Motel said, ‘‘each oper- 
ation varies considerably. Certainly, the basic 
mechanics are the same, but each owner insists 
on little personal services and individual ways 
of doing things. What amazed me was how 
quickly the La Tours caught on.” 

Grace found her training with the telephone 
company of great advantage, especially in an- 
swering the phone. 

“IT had developed a pleasing phone voice,” 
Grace smiled, “and learned how to take down 
details without having to ask twice.” 

Leon, in addition to his regular duties as 
bookkeeper, laundry checker, buyer for the 
vending machines, replenisher of ice-cubes and 
light maintenance-man...has become an “am- 
bassador of goodwill.” He talks with guests who 
come from all over the country, about their 
home towns. 

““A man from Chicago comes in and I make a 
point of talking about that city and the lake and 
the way things have changed...and then next 
minute I meet a man from Salt Lake and we get 
to talking about the Mormon Temple or the wide 
streets or the mountains back of the city. It 
makes them feel more at home, you know.” 


THE DAY STARTS EARLY 
The La Tours work day starts early: 


6:45 am Open office where they remain doing 
check-outs and answering the phone until 
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caution, don’t think you retire to 
motel work... you just ‘‘re-tire’’ 


| Pasadena Rose Bowl Motel. The 
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10:00 am ...when they check the maid's work 
in rooms. This lasts until 
1:00 pm...by which time the previous day's 
books have been closed and they remain 
in their apartment answering calls on an 
extension from the main switchboard until 
4:00 pm. After that their time is their own. 
Most motels have night managers, or they 
have a night clerk bell placed in a con- 
venient location. Usually, the bell awakens 
the owner who attends to business. 


From their experience the La Tours are able 
to offer this advice to folks considering a similar 
way of retirement: 

“The first thing to learn is you must be willing 
to take orders from other people. You know there 
is a tendency for older folk to talk and not do 
much listening, which is a big mistake in busi- 
ness. And you must learn that running a motel 
is not just booking people in and out...it isa 
series of little services, like making sure guests 
get a cup of coffee in the morning; or ice-tea if 
it’s hot; or the use of an iron if it’s been raining; 
or some hot milk in a bottle if there is a young 
baby...it doesn’t take much to make people 
happy.” 

There are very real problems in running a 
motel. Getting a staff is one of the biggest —as 
is getting a safe, reliable laundry service which 
will deliver when it promises and not ruin sheets 
after a couple of washings. The laundry bill at 
the Rose Bowl Motel runs around $5,000 per 
year. And there is stealing... 

“In the last year we have lost 12 pillows, 2 
blankets, 1 fire extinguisher, 1 sun shade, 1 pair 
of drapes, towels, glasses and, believe it or not, 


an electric fan which was recessed in the ceiling 
and must have taken a couple of hours labor to 
get out.” 

To set up a new motel of about 21 units, which 
is average size nowadays, it would be difficult to 
do much under $250,000 (partially equipped). 
To meet payments on such an investment it is 
necesary to have at least 80% of the rooms occu- 
pied every day of the year, and that means exer- 
cising great care in operating the enterprise. 


WORDS OF ADVICE 


The McCues offer this advice as a result of 
their experience: 

“If you learn to buy right, selling takes care 
of itself. Don’t over-advertise or get into debt 
for promotion beyond what you can afford. 
Word-of-mouth is still the best way of attracting 
customers. And never forget that people come to 
a motel to sleep, so make your beds comfortable.” 

For years Mr. McCue was also a traveler and 
he tried to introduce into the Rose Bow] Motel 
all the facets of comfort he would liked to have 
found during his trips. Recently they have had 
2 inches of horsehair added to the interior- 
spring mattresses on their box-spring beds, to 
make them firmer. 

The last word comes from Mrs. McCue and 
it’s in the form of a warning: 

“When you go into motel work don’t think 
you retire,” she says wryly, “you just re-tire.” 

A warning which, despite its truth, is one the 
La Tours ignored ...and now they are very glad 
they did. @ 





Rock Yourself to Health 


OU CAN ROCK yourself to health, accord- 
ing to a British doctor. 

Dr. R. C. Swain, writing in the British scien- 
tific magazine, “The Lancet,” says that the rock- 
ing chair is a “simple and effective agent for 
encouraging mild physical activity.” 

The author claims that his patients who use 
rocking chairs seem to be in better mental and 
physical health than those who do not. 

He adds: ‘This cheap, easily-obtainable ther- 
apeutic device is non-toxic, has no side effects, 
and needs no prescription. It enables the most 
feeble to exercise without regard to time or 
weather, and in a dignified manner.” 
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Among other benefits, muscle tone is improved 
and suppleness of joints is encouraged. At night, 
he reports, the soothing effect of the rhythmic 
motion promotes sleep. 

Finally from a psychoanalytic point of view, 
Dr. Swain says that rocking can be considered 
as a socially accepted and significant activity, 
encouraging the older person to take part in 
home activities and maintain integration with 
other members of the family. @ 





~ 

HEN I was a boy of 14 my father was 

so ignorant I could hardly stand to 

have the old man around. But when I got to 

be 21 I was astonished at how much the old 
man had learned in seven years. 

— Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) 
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THE ART OF BOOK READING by Stella S. Center 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $3.95). There 
seems to be some question these days as to how 
well most of us can read. Not merely from the 
point of speed but also from the point of com- 
prehension of what we read. This book does a 
fine job of presenting the problem and telling 
how one could improve his reading habits and 
his understanding and enjoyment of what he 
reads. Beginning with a discussion of the ele- 
ments of reading, the book progresses to guides 
to reading different types of material, such as 
the literature of knowledge, the short story, the 
novel, drama, poetry and the like. There is also 
a chapter devoted to the rate of reading. All in 
all, this should be a valuable book for those who 
are looking forward to retirement when they can 
catch up on their reading. 


THE BUDGET GUIDE TO EUROPE by Howard and 
Adelaide Stein (D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Princeton, N. J. 1961. $6.50). This is not a book 
on travel! It is a concise, comprehensive encyclo- 
pedia on how to get the most for the least in 
travel. It provides, in brief, simple terms, all 
the information you need to get around Europe 
cheaply. It names names as far as hotels, res- 
taurants, shops, etc., are concerned. The first 
part of the book is an excellent discusion on var- 
ious aspects of travel such as passports, health, 
mode of travel, packing, etc., etc. All of this is 
aimed at “‘the average American who speaks only 
the English language” and whose travel budget 
is limited. This is a fine buy! 





OUTH, large, lusty, loving—youth full of 
grace, force, fascination. Do you know 
that old age may come after you with equal 
grace, force, fascination? — Walt Whitman 











Whether you are interested in pets as a retire- 
ment hobby or as a source of additional income 
in retirement you will find these three books of 
tremendous value as well as source of pleasure. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons has published three 
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books which you cannot do without if the fore- 
going words apply to you. In CARE OF THE DOG 
by Charles Leedham ($4.95) a complete guide 
to the dog from his nature through his feeding, 
nursing, mating and into dogdom’s old age. In 
DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING by Milo Pearsall and 
Charles Leedham ($4.95) one will find the most 
complete book available on the subject—one that 
has become a standard reference book on dog 
training. The third book in this group is A PRAC- 
TICAL CAT BOOK by Ida M. Mellen ($3.95). This 
book too has become a classic in its field. It too is 
a guide to the care and feeding of the cat all 
through its life and through good health and 
bad health. These three books constitute a first- 
rate book shelf for pet care and breeding. 


THE AGING AMERICAN by Milton L. Barron 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., N. Y., 1961. $7.50). This 
introduction to the social aspects of the problem 
of aging has been designed primarily for use as 
a text-book. Nevertheless, it can be highly re- 
warding to the individual reader who is con- 
cerned with his own aging process and what he 
will do with himself upon retirement. In other 
words, we believe that no intelligent American 
should be without the knowledge which is so 
readily available in this book. One important 
use for this book would be by groups of middle- 
aged persons getting together in discussion 
groups and using this book for guide material. 


INVEST SMARTLY by Morton Yarmon (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1961. $3.50). At one 
time or another most of us have been at a loss 
to understand the language used by the invest- 
ment broker, councilor, or what have you. As 
a result we may not have taken full advantage 
of our wishes to invest more adequately for our 
retirement. This book is the best we have yet 
seen in explaining the language of investment. 
It covers every aspect and type of investment. In 
clear, un-minced words it tells .you what you 
should know about the investment potentialities 
available to us. This is must reading for every- 
one concerned with supplernenting his retire- 
ment pension. @ 
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Your 


[CJ RIGHTS 
and 
CJ DUTIES 


as a 


CJ Citizen 


By FRED COTTRELL, 

Professor of Government and 
Chairman Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HEN YOUNG, most of us looked to the 

day we could take our places as citizens 
and influence what went on in our country. We 
looked upon the right to vote as something worth 
fighting for. 

As we grew older and were faced with the 
responsibilities of parent and breadwinner, we 
paid less attention to politics. We found that we 
were “too busy” to meet our obligations as citi- 
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zens. Many of us grew indifferent about it ex- 
cept when we were complaining about the way 
the other fellow influenced government. 

We forgot that politics is the means by which 
people of greatly different origin, outlook and 
values can live together in peace and achieve 
their most cherished goals. What the politician 
does vitally affects our lives—so we have not 
only a duty but a right to influence his deci- 
sions. 

We are told over and over again that the 
Senior Citizen is becoming an increasing part of 
the voting population, with more power and re- 
sponsibility. This places a great necessity on us 
to keep ourselves informed — to know the signifi- 
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Your Rights and Duties 


cant problems confronting our world and to 
make sound judgments about them. 


AGE GROUP INTERESTS 


Many of us think that older people should 
not become a “pressure group.” But age-group 
interests are very common in government. 
We’ve had politics in behalf of children and 
youth for a century or more. The demands of 
youth are paid for by those who only yesterday 
were making these same demands; now from 
the vantage point of adulthood they may look 
less reasonable than before. 

Most education programs are run as if only 
young people could profit by them. But, all age 
groups need to have education. The existing pro- 
grams struggle to serve children; if older people 
demand attention, they may be able to use build- 
ings and equipment now standing idle when not 
used by children. With changed outlook and 
additional staff many educational facilites could 
be used to serve older people, too. But school 
systems will not provide adult education unless 
somebody wants it. 

In the same vein, most recreational facilities 
supplied at public expense are for young people. 
This need not be so. Older people need and can 
use appropriate recreational facilities. But they 
will not get them if they only sit on the sidelines 
and complain about it. 

The same thing can be emphasized about 
health and welfare programs. As modern medi- 
cine and social work techniques advance we 
know more about ways to reduce anxiety and 
suffering. Numerous organizations are devoting 
time to cures for diseases and afflictions of child- 
hood. After long delay, private agencies and 
public organizations are beginning to provide 
more adequate research into diseases and con- 
ditions affecting older people. But these will con- 
tinue and expand only when there is adequate 
public support. 


TAKE AN ACTIVE PART 


Yes, you have not only a right but a duty to take 
an active part in deciding what our government 
should do. If this has convinced you, then the 
next step should be to show you how to go about 


making your voice heard and to use your power 
wisely. 

One way to learn what is going on is to go 
directly to the source—to study government in 
action. Not all of us can see the Congress or 
State Legislature in session. But all of us can 
study our own local government. Many meetings 
are extremely informative and dramatic. All 
governments hold some meetings which are open 
to the public; many that appear closed are ac- 
tually open to anybody interested. These include 
sessions of the courts where administrative 
policy can be judged much more clearly than by 
reading statutes or ordinances...and meetings 
of boards such as those engaged in planning, 
zoning and administering utilities. If only a few 
people find out what is going on—and comment 
on it—many mistakes can be avoided. 

But, more constructively, ideas exchanged be- 
tween interested and informed citizens and poli- 
ticians can greatly improve the decisions of 
government. So few people care enough about 
what government is doing, that the few who do 
care have very great power — without even try- 
ing to secure it. 

Many branches of government are continually 
looking for people to serve on advisory boards. 
This is particularly true in the fields of health, 
welfare and education. If you show any contin- 
uing interest in any program, and really get to 
know enough that you can make workable sug- 
gestions, you will almost certainly be invited to 
become a member of such a board. 

And if you do a good job on one you are apt 
to be invited to participate in others. Even in 
larger cities the number of people willing to take 
the time to learn enough to be really helpful is 
very small. You can become one of those who 
“influence” government with only a conscien- 
tious interest and the willingness to work. 

If you don’t want to confine your interest to 
a limited area (as is required when you work on 
a board or commission) then you should join the 
party of your choice and work there. Here, 
again, the number of people willing to do the 
hard day-to-day work required to keep a party 
alive between elections is few. Many of these 
are public officials. The number of true amateurs 
in the part is quite small; yet because they repre- 
sent so many other amateurs they wield quite 
a bit of influence. 

Party work can be fun. And it is satisfying to 
know that you are doing your share to keep free 
government functioning in a world in which it 
is threatened every day. 
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KNOW WHO’S TALKING 


Suppose you are unable or unwilling to use 
these ways to learn what is going on. You still 
have an obligation to keep yourself from being 
used by the phonies who will seek to make use 
of you. This means seeking out sources of in- 
formation permitting you to make judgments 
not wholly based on the bias of magazines, news- 
papers, radio or television. There is a consider- 
able amount of information available from 
sources such as the universities who have less 
of an ax to grind. You can offset one bias with 
another too— by reading materials furnished by 
the other side. 

Every day you say “yes” or “no” to salesmen 
or advertisers. Even those of you who have be- 
come pretty sophisticated in dealing with people 
after your money can often he easily taken in 
by those who want something infinitely more 
valuable— your political support. But the same 
techniques you use to protect yourself against 
business quacks will help in dealing with politi- 
cal con men. 

What you need to know first of all is “who’s 
talking?” For whom does he speak? Who have 
been his associates? Where does his financial 
support come from? How does his record com- 
pare with his utterances? 

If you can’t find out these things then beware 
when listening to him. A comparison of a man’s 
voting record with the platform of his party is 
useful. If he runs with one group in order to 
get elected and then double-crosses them as soon 
as he’s in office— watch out! He’ll do the same 
thing to you when he finds it to be in his interest. 


Remember that everything has a cost. If you 
are seeking to serve the interest of those groups 
to which you belong, is it not natural that others 
will be equally avid to achieve their goals? “A 
fair exchange is no robbery.” To get what you 
want, you or your representatives are going to 
have to get the help of others not as interested 
as you in your aims. So you will have to choose 
as your allies those whose help you can get at 
the least sacrifice of your values as possible. 
Remember that “nobody gets something for 
nothing.” If you support an action learn some- 
thing about who benefits and who pays for it— 
also about what must be given to secure it. 

Most of the time you will have to work 
through a “lobby.” Here again you should know 
who is representing you. What is he saying— 
not only to you, whose support he seeks, but also 
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to others whom he expects to influence through 
your backing. 

What kind of image of you is he portraying? 
Get hold of the financial statement he has to 
make and see who else is paying him and how he 
is likely to serve both them and you. Read the 
hearings at which he or his organization has ap- 
peared and see whether he is playing both sides 
of the street. Maybe you will not like the picture 
of you that comes out of his activities. If so, let 
the organization hear from you and let your 
government representative know that your pre- 
sumed agent does not represent you. 

In the years ahead the “oldster vote” is going 
to be one of the most powerful sources of politi- 
cal power. There will be many trying to use that 
vote. You will have to be on your guard con- 
stantly not only against your declared enemies 
but— perhaps even more—against those who 
proclaim themselves to be your friends. 

Politics is a great game, in which the stakes 
are almost infinite. You may be surprised how 
much fun there is in government if you really 
get into it and understand it. You can make new 
friends, do new things, and help improve the 
lot of people like you. But even more important, 
you will gain the sense of participating in and 
helping to preserve the most significant enter- 
prise in the world— Free Government. @ 
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By RICHARD M. PEARL 


OCKHOUNDING HAS GROWN from a 
pleasant pastime for a few thousand Amer- 
icans into one of the major hobbies of our time. 
It has spread across Canada and is making head- 
way in Australia and other lands where there 
are still open spaces. 

This activity, however, does not require get- 
ting around outside. Many enthusiastic devotees 
do their share indoors, for rockhounding has two 
distinct faces — looking for and finding interest- 
ing minerals as specimens...and cutting them 
into pretty forms. 

The host of amateur lapidaries far excel in 
skill the professional gem cutters, because they 
are not required to cut corners and turn out 
a given amount of work in a day. Their crafts- 
manship in intricate designs is seldom seen even 
in the long-patient Orient. They compete in the 
market, too. Many attractive gems you see 
mounted on key chains, tie holders, earrings, 
and a hundred other articles come from the part- 
time shop of a rockhound. 

California is the hotbed of this hobby. There 
are about two hundred clubs in the California 
Federation of Mineralogical Societies. They 
have admitted Hawaii. Our other new state, 
Alaska, has joined the Northwest Federation. 
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The Midwest Federation has one hundred socie- 
ties, some of which have 300 to 450 members. 
You can scarcely leave home these days without 
finding a rockhound club putting on a meeting 
or a field trip or a show, for there are also 
the Texas, Rocky Mountain, and Eastern Feder- 
ations. 

These rock shows are some affairs! You can 
see the kind of gem and mineral usually called 
“fabulous”, along with simple and and appealing 
items of the lapidary and jewelry arts. Lectures 
are given, demonstrations are held, actions are 
almost a certainty, and dealers sell their wares 
at ardent sessions at the swap table. These re- 
gional groups are all affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Mineralogical Societies, which 
has no separate members but conducts educa- 
tional programs and coordinates conventions on 
a national scale. 

Bob Roots is one of the dealers you are most 
apt to see. Since retiring from his employment 
at a paper-box factory, Bob has made nearly 
all the big shows in his trailer. He has also made 
thousands of friends from his genial practice of 
setting aside bright little crystals of pyrite and 
others minerals to hand out to youngsters on 
their first buying spree. 

A good feature of these shows is that the be- 
ginner is not neglected. Instead, his collections 
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and his elementary skill are eagerly sought, and 
are displayed without apology next to those of 
the experts. For he, too, may be an expert some 
day, and so he is encouraged on every hand. 

People being what they are, I am amazed at 
the strength of competition with so little ran- 
cor—rockhounds seem naturally to be good 
folks. Perhaps this comes from picking up rocks 
close to the earth. Perhaps it is partly due to the 
many who are in every sense creative artists but 
lack beards and temperament. 


WHERE CAN YOU FIND SPECIMENS 


The first question asked about this great hob- 
by is usually, “Where can I find these speci- 
mens?” The answer is, “Everywhere —almost.” 
You can find them from coast to coast and border 
to border. Every state has its famous localities. 
And every mineral club has members who know 
of special spots they can scarcely wait to take 
you to. 

Oregon is the leading dollar producer of gem 
stones, virtually all by amateur collectors; most 
Oregon gems are agate. Maine and California 
yield gems of tourmaline; the six-sided crystals 
of exquisite color combinations are seldom found 
two alike. Wyoming and Alaska have true jade, 
originally discovered by amateurs and still avail- 
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able to those who search slowly and carefully. 

Arkansas has many quartz crystals—and a 
genuine diamond mine, where you pay to hunt 
in the only place of its kind outside of Africa. 
North Carolina and Montana produce sapphires. 
The list seems endless—and every county in 
two-thirds of the United States is strewn with 
agate, jasper, and petrified wood suitable for 
cutting and polishing. 


NOT FOR MEN ONLY 


This remarkable hobby is not for men only — 
by no means. Nor is it for the young, though 
they seems to have the advantage of being closer 
to the ground. My friend Mrs. Mary Christian- 
sen moves faster uphill on her crutch in pursuit 
of a choice crystal than any other member of 
the Colorado Mineral Society. 

Mrs. Olga Oliver, who some years ago cap- 
tured single-handed an escaped convict from the 
Colorado State Penitentiary, is another mem- 
ber whose vigor has belied her years. Now ina 
chair, she still attends the shows. 

The authentic pioneer of the lapidary hobby 
is Burton O. Longyear. While riding away the 
long train hours between his Michigan home and 
college, toward the close of the last century, he 
devised his own stone-cutting machine which he 
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operated on his lap. Today, in his nineties, long 
since retired as a teacher of forestry, he cuts 
superbly-shaped gems of amethyst, aquamarine, 
and garnet. His modest equipment stands out- 
side the trailer in Phoenix in which he and his 
second wife make their winter home. 

Numerous kinds of apparatus are currently 
on the market for lapidary use. The cost can be 
kept low; most people already own a small elec- 
tric motor, and the rest is a matter of a saw, a 
grinding wheel or two, and some abrasive pow- 
der. Most amateurs prefer to put together their 
own equipment, each different from anyone 
else’s. There is much room for diversity, experi- 
mentation, and improvement. 


FITS ALL KINDS OF LIFE 


Those who follow the trailer life might won- 
der how a mineral collection fits into such limited 
space. One answer lies in the popular “‘thumb- 
nail” size of specimen. Even the occasional en- 


thusiast who aims at a complete ‘Dana collec- 
tion’—the 1,600 or so different minerals ar- 
ranged as classified by the noted James D. Dana, 
his son Edward, and their successors — can 
squeeze his treasures into a mobile home. They 
are not much heavier or bulkier than a set of 
stamp albums, and they are more durable. 

When a valuable mineral discovery is made, 
the collector becomes a prospector. Although 
few prospectors are collectors at heart, many 
save their best specimens as tangible evidence 
of the “big one that got away.”’ The mantle in 
many a miner’s home is covered with specimens 
that are potent reminders of the old days. 

Not long ago, at the height of the uranium 
boom, I gave a night course on rocks and miner- 
als at Southern Colorado State University, at 
Pueblo. A sprightly lady was introduced to me 
as ninety years old, but she denied it in a way 
that convinced my chivalrous soul that her true 
age was not much over eighty-five. She had been 
taking night courses for fifteen years —“they 
keep me young,” she confessed. 

When she asked me how to get the tubes in 
her Geiger counter changed, I suggested she 
take it to any radio shop because they were like 
other vacuum tubes. ‘Oh, in that case,” she said, 


Rock shows, staged by clubs in all parts of the country, feature fabulous gems along with the 
more simple stones. Lectures are given, demonstrations are held, and dealers sell their wares. 
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“T’ll change them myself. My hobby is fixing 
radios.” 

A mistaken notion exists, perpetuated by tele- 
vision, that mining is a product of Western life. 
On the contrary, two of the largest zinc mines 
in the United States are situated in New Jersey 
and New York, one within forty miles of the 
huge metropolitan area. Among the eight larg- 
est mineral producing states are Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Kentucky, and Ohio. 

Rockhounds feel as did John Ruskin, the cele- 
brated author and art critic, who wrote: 

“There are no natural objects out of which 
more can be learned than out of stones. They 
seem to have been created especially to reward 
a patient observer. For a stone, when it is 
examined, will be found a mountain in minia- 
ture. The surface of a stone is more interesting 
than the surface of an ordinary hill, more 
fantastic in form, and much richer in color. @ 


LS hated A FEW suggestions to help you get started. First, secure a recent copy 
of one of the mineral magazines; Gems and Minerals, for example, is sold 
on many newsstands. Then you might send for literature on the equipment that 
looks interesting to you, from the companies that sell it, and you can see what 
others like yourself are doing in this hobby field. 


Second, you can attend the meetings of a local mineral club or society. By 
making inquiry at the public library, chamber of commerce, newspaper Office, or 
the department of geology at a college, you can find out the time and place of 
such meetings. An annual directory of mineral clubs in the United States and 
Canada is included in the April issue of the Lapidary Journal, published in Del 


Mar, California. 


As a third suggestion, many adult-education departments of public schools 
offer evening lapidary courses—a wonderful way to make rapid progress. In- 
quiry at your high school will determine whether such a course is planned 


in your vicinity. 
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4 
Don’t forget, rockhounding can be enjoyed indoors. 
Here, an amateur fashions a stone into jewelry. 





— 
READING MATTER 

Selling for only $1 is the attractive and inter- 
esting Golden Nature Guide called ‘‘Rocks and 
Minerals’’ by Zim and Shaffer, available in book- 
stores and at almost any large newsstand. A 50- 
cent edition of ‘‘How to Know the Minerals and 
Rocks” by Richard M. Pearl is sold in the same 
places; its special feature is drawings that make 
it possible to identify more than 125 kinds of 
specimens. American collecting localities are 
listed in the booklet ‘‘Gem Stones of the United 
States” by D. M. Schlegel, obtainable for 25 
cents in cash from the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Lapidary equipment 
and techniques are covered in ‘‘The Art of Gem 
Cutting” by H. C. Dake, which can be bought for 
$2.00 postpaid from Gems and Minerals maga- 
zine, P.O. Box 687, Mentone, California. J 























STILL REMEMBER that day. I looked at the 

calendar and saw we only had two weeks — 
so we'd better do something, and do it quick. 
I called a family meeting. 

After we had polished off the last piece of 
lemon chiffon pie (my Nancy’s speciality) I put 
it to them quite bluntly: ‘Pop retires in two 
weeks. What are we going to do?” 

There were groans and mumblings and Norma 
Ann, my youngest brother’s wife, immediately 
popped off with, ‘Well, I don’t know about you 
people, but Vince and I are going to clear out 
of town until the storm blows over.” 

Our standard family joke had hit us right in 
the face. We had always kidded about Dad re- 
tiring — he was the famous bull in the china shop 
with free time on his hands. It all stemmed from 
our past experience with him. 

During his yearly two weeks’ vacation, we 
would all be ready for the booby hatch. He would 
phone us all day and carry on long, gossipy 
conversations. He’d visit the wives and end up 
staying half the day —lecturing on the evils of 
modern household ways —cake mixes, etc. 

Even the kids underwent the pangs of Dad’s 
“spare-timeitis.” He’d corner them and tell the 
same stories of his boyhood he’d been telling 
year after year. 

Dan’s little boy had summed up the whole 
predicament last year with “Nuts! How many 
more days do we have Grandpa’s vacation!” 

Mom had tried taking Dad on trips, but that 
never worked out well. By the time we were able 
to read the great deluge of his “Having a won- 
derful time, wish you were here” postcards, he 
was back, and in the living room telling us how 
good it was to be home. 



























KEEP HIM FROM UNDERFOOT 






After everyone had sputtered and sounded off 
a bit, Dan declared, “We can laugh and make a 
big issue of it, just like Dad is going to do. But 
I think we should plan things for him to do— 
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keep him out from underfoot.” 

“You’re right, Dan,’ Norma Ann said, “The 
eight of us should be able to think up some busy 
work schemes. But we’d better not let Dad know 
about our planning... he’d be furious.” 

“Okay,” Vince sighed, “I’ll set a date to play 
chess with him every Tuesday and Thursday 
night.” 

“Maybe he’d like to babysit for me while I 
do my shopping,” Nancy cunningly remarked, 
and all the wives chimed in for similar arrange- 
ments. 

I said I’d set a date to have lunch with him at 
the office every Wednesday. 

So we scheduled all sorts of activities for him 
—to keep him busy and out of mischief. 

I let Mom in on our plans, and she nodded 
without saying a word. I think she had already 
decided the whole situation was rather hopeless. 

The folks invited us over for a celebration 
dinner the day Dad retired. Halfway through 
dinner Dad made a toast and then said, ‘“‘Well, 
guess I’ll be seeing a lot of you now. I’m going 
to have a lot of time on my hands.” We all ex- 
changed knowing glances. 

I came home the next day after work, and 
there was Dad “helping” give the kids their 
baths. Nancy looked exhausted, the kids were all 
yelling, and Dad was giving a lecture on the 
merits of cleanliness. 

Nancy gave me her “I’m at my wits’ end, what 
shall I do?” look, and I shrugged my shoulders 
and went into the living room. Dad followed 
and suggested that Nancy and I should probably 
use a little more discipline in bringing up the 
children. 

Nancy came in and sank down on the sofa, 
and then our whole brood came trailing in 
clamoring for good night stories. 

All of a sudden little Johnnie popped up with, 
“Gosh, Grandpa, why do you have to go on va- 
cation?” 

And little Becky carried on, “Yeah, Grandpa, 
you should work because then you’re more hap- 
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py. When you go on vacation you get mad at 
everybody.” 

Our oldest, Steven, jibed in, “You kids keep 
quiet. Grandpa is fussed up because he’s retired, 
and doesn’t have anything worthwhile to do. 
Just like old Mr. Allen across the street.” 


SITTIN’, STARIN’, ROCKIN’ 


“Oh,” Johnnie exclaimed, ‘“‘You mean old Mr. 
Sittin’, Starin’ and Rockin’! And all the kids 
giggled at the name they’d coined for Mr. Allen. 

Nancy was overcome at these remarks and 
immediately herded the gang away to bed. I 
couldn’t think of a thing to say, so just sat there 
wondering how kids could blurt out things that 
any adult was afraid to say. 

Dad just sat there too. Finally he said. ‘‘Sit- 
tin’, starin’ and rockin’... doesn’t have anything 
worthwhile to do any more...sittin’, starin’ and 
rockin’...” 

He went over to the window, peered through 
the blinds, and said, ‘Yep, there he is...sittin’, 
starin’ and rockin’. 

He was silent for a minute, and then a deter- 
mined look came to his face. He mumbled: 
“Doesn’t have to be like this... I’m not like poor 
old Pete Allen...’’ He gave a hurried good-night 
and left. 

A NEW LIFE 


We didn’t hear a word from the folks for days. 
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Then one day my little Becky came home from 
a visit with them and asked Nancy, “Mommy, 
why aren’t you beautiful like Grandma? She’s 
the prettiest girl in the world.” And Nancy, 
standing there in her house dress and holding 
a bucket of dirty diapers, didn’t quite know 
what to say. 

I popped in on the folks that same day after 
work. I was astonished when I saw Mom. She 
had her hair fixed all fancy and pretty, the old 
bun was gone and only touches of grey re- 
mained. 

And, by golly, she was wearing make-up! Not 
flashy or anything—the make-up just high- 
lighted her natural beauty. Mom had always 
dressed neatly, but now she was wearing a very 
becoming and stylish outfit. She really did look 
lovely. 

They were both beaming, and Dad said, “Well, 
Johnnie, how do you like my doll? I thought it 
was about time she took herself to the hair- 
dresser—she’s going every week now. Seems 
that with the family and all, she never had the 
time or wanted to spend money on herself. 
Things are going to be different now. 

“And isn’t this dress a beauty? Made it her- 
self, you know. I’m afraid Nancy and the girls 
are going to have to wait for the quilts and stuff 
Mom was making...we’re going to devote a 
little more time to ourselves around here.” 

I sat down for a glass of wine, and noticed 
the dining room table wearing its best linen, and 
sporting its best silver, crystal, and china. Dad 
laughed gleefully and told me that now they 
were having very festive dinners, with music, 
candlelight, and the works. 

I thought of our dinners—the kids yelling, 
milk being spilled, Nancy tired and haggard 
looking, and myself out of spirits from a hard 
day at the office. 

When I asked if they could make it for a little 
barbecue and TV get-together tomorrow night, 
I was told they were having members of the 
newly formed Senior Music Lovers Association 
over for a meeting. 

I vaguely began to realize what was happen- 
ing. And Dad, in his own known way, said, “‘Sit- 
tin’, starin’ and rockin’ is for old people, Johnny. 
We have a whole new life before us, and we’re 
going to make the most of it.” 


ONE THING LEADS TO ANOTHER 


We all wondered if the interest and excitement 
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somehow, one project led to another! 

Mom had always loved antiques, but with 
raising her family, it was all she could do to keep 
the house neat. Not anymore. She and Dad be- 
gan reading up on period furniture. 

Then they tour all the secondhand, antique 
and junk stores looking for certain pieces. They 
find a piece, and Dad is in seventh heaven bar- 
gaining the clerk for it. (He brags for days on 
how he got them to reduce the price.) 

They bring their treasures home and go to 
work fixing them. They rub, shellac, paint, add 
or cut off a piece until they’re satisfied with the 
new product. Right now their home looks like a 
decorator’s showcase, but their decorating proc- 
ess is never at a standstill. Something gets 
added or changed every day. 

Dad got so interested in furniture and set- 
tings, that he started helping the little theater 
groups with their sets. Then, of course, Mom got 
involved in helping with costumes. Dad has been 
picking up a little extra money with this work, 
and he loves the whole business. 

When one of the theater groups produced a 
science fiction play, Pop built them some tremen- 
dous sets. He started looking over some astron- 
omy books. He became avidly interested in the 
subject, and now reads so many astronomy 
books that I’m sure he’s an expert. 

Dad built a glass roof on the upstairs porch 
which he calls his star gazing room. The kids 
wanted to know about the heavens and now 
they know more about it than we do. And they 
consider it the greatest privilege in the world 
to sit in the star room and listen to Pop talk. 

Of course, Dad didn’t limit his theatrical in- 
terest to sets. He built a puppet stage, and the 
kids rushed over to get in on making puppets, 
scenery, and writing skits. They give shows fre- 
quently, and I’d swear everyone in the neighbor- 
hood shows up for them. 

Dabbling in writing triggered off other proj- 
ects— Dad started investigating and writing 
down the family tree. Mom got upset when he 


SHELLS AND ROCKS 

Two delightful booklets are available, 
free of charge, from the Shell Oil Company, 
50 West 50 Street, New York, 20. They are 
“Let’s Collect Shells” which is an excellent, 
but brief, introduction to sea-shell collect- 
ing, and “Let’s Collect Rocks,” an excellent 
introduction to rocks, minerals and gems. 
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of their new philosophy would wear off, but 




















discovered a few pirates and horse thieves as 
ancestors, on his side, but this stirred up his 
interest. He tells her these were just petty crim- 
inals; wait ’til he gets started on her side! 

Tracing the family tree, he became interested 
in studying the history of the community. So 
Dad formed the Webster City Historical Society. 
There wasn’t much interest in town history be- 
fore, but Dad and his group got things going. 
The town paper has taken up the cause, and now 
the historical society is one of the most active 
groups in town. 

They’re trying to open up a museum, so a fund 
raising program is now in progress. Heaven 
only knows the projects this will bring on. 

Frequently we all get together for family 
activities, and there’s no doubt that we all like 
it. But our “Keep Dad Out From Underfoot” 
project has never been used—he never has time 
for it! 

Right now I’m rushing around getting ready 
to go to work. While looking frantically for my 
rubbers in the closet, my little Johnny wails: 

“Dad, please get out of the way. I need to get 
my sneakers so Grandpa can teach me golf.” I 
scramble out of the way so he can get his shoes. 
And as he runs off, he yells back: “I’ll be glad 
when you can have time to do all the wonderful 
things Grandpa does.” 

Oh, well... my time will come. M 


CANNING IS FUN 

Canning is more fun when you have the 
technical know-how! This you will find in 
the new Department of Agriculture book- 
let, Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. You can get it for 20 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 













A visiting nurse teaches this patient how to 
apply her own injections. A physician visits 
once a week to check her progress. 


¢¢ AS FAR AS I am concerned, she can go 
home tomorrow,” announced the doctor, 
“but what about all those stairs?” 

“T think that could be managed,” answered 
the social worker, facing him across the confer- 
ence table. “Stairs and hills are always a prob- 
lem for patients, but in this case I think we 
might send in a hospital bed, and have it set up 
in the downstairs front room. But what about 
housekeeping? Is the husband well enough?” 

So went the discussion. The staff of Home 
Medical Care, at their weekly conference, was 
planning the immediate future of Mrs. Joseph 
Stockton. In addition to the physician and social 
worker, present were a psychologist, a psychia- 
trist, a representative of the Visiting Nurse 
Association, a vocational counsellor, an occupa- 
tional therapist, a physical therapist, and other 
Home Care personnel. 

The patient, Mrs. Stockton, had fractured her 
hip just two weeks before, on a slipperly kitchen 
floor. At 67, this can be a major disaster, and 
both Mr. and Mrs. Stockton were well aware of 
the hazards. When Mr. Stockton paid his daily 
visit to the hospital he tried to appear cheerful, 
but he was worried. 

In addition to his concern for his wife, there 
were the usual problems of a long illness. His 
retirement pay had been adequate to meet ordi- 
nary daily expenses, but there was no insurance 
policy to cover hospitalization. At the moment 
there were sufficient funds to pay for the first 
two weeks of illness. After that, what? 

Could they expect long months in the hospi- 
tal? She wanted so badly to come home. But 
how? Nursing care is expensive. What about 
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A physical therapist helps this woman to use 
crutches. The patient learned how to go up 
stairs, get out of bed, and use a wheelchair. 








































































An occupational therapist shows patient how 
to do leather work. Often, patients can earn 
money while convalescing at home. 


housekeeping? And meals? Then there were 
those stairs—theirs was a typical two-story 
home, built above a street-level garage. Mr. 
Stockton himself was not in the best of health, 
although his heart attack the year before had 
been relatively mild. How could he manage? 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


It was fortunate for the family, therefore, 
that the orthopedist who took care of Mrs. 
Stockton was well informed about community 
resources. He sought out a new service, Home 
Medical Care, and then completed a referral. 
That same day, the patient was visited by the 
program’s social work Coordinator and by the 
physician Medical Director; they agreed that 
Mrs. Stockton could be accepted on the program. 

Only fifteen days after her hip fracture Mrs. 
Stockton returned home, to a hospital bed in 
her own living room. On that same day a Visit- 
ing Nurse arrived and spent several hours mak- 
ing her comfortable and instructing Mr. Stock- 
ton in nursing functions that he could perform. 
Then, periodic visits were made for as long as 
nursing care was needed. From time to time a 
physician visited, to supervise Mrs. Stockton’s 
progress. Home Care’s social worker had ar- 
ranged for the assistance of a trained house- 
keeper provided by the Homemakers Service, 
who spent three hours a day, twice a week, per- 
forming the heavier household tasks. She also 
instructed Mr. Stockton in household manage- 
ment and shortcuts. 

For ten weeks Mrs. Stockton received physi- 
cal therapy, in anticipation of the time when she 
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Home care can help in many ways to 
speed recovery and cut costs. Many 
cities have a home care plan; if not, 


you can help start one... 


By HARRY WEINSTEIN, M.D. 


could place weight on her injured hip. Finally 
she was ready to walk. However, she was fright- 
ened of falling, and it required support and en- 
couragement of the entire Home Care team and 
the help of the staff psychiatrist to overcome 
this fear. 


HOW ABOUT COST 


The family faced still another problem — that 
of finances. It was comforting, therefore, to find 
that charges for the program would amount to 
only a token payment. In addition, Mrs. Stock- 
ton was able to supplement the small pension. 
A visit was made by Home Medical Care’s voca- 
tional rehabilitation counsellor, who discussed 
with Mrs. Stockton various sorts of work for 
pay she might do at home. They considered such 
jobs as assembling parts of artificial flowers or, 
because a local firm had requested help, of 
stringing elastic cords through children’s Hal- 
lowe’en masks. 

Some of the projects were by direct contract 
with private firms, while others were sub- 
contracts through Sheltered Workshops. Mrs. 
Stockton decided to monitor certain television 
programs, on an assigned schedule. This proved 
to be a tremendous morale booster, though it 
provided only a modest income. 

One month after Mrs. Stockton had begun to 
walk, the staff of Home Medical Care, in dis- 
cussing the patient’s progress at their weekly 
meeting, decided that she no longer needed their 
special services, so she was discharged from the 
program. By this time she was able, with the 
assistance of husband and friends, to lead a rela- 
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tively normal life, and could travel to the doc- 
tor’s office for further medical care. 

The story of Mrs. Stockton, with varying de- 
tails and circumstances, was repeated more than 
two hundred times during the four years of 
operation of the demonstration Home Medical 
Care program, in San Francisco. 

Other patients were those with such diseases 
or afflictions as blindness, rheumatic fever, ar- 
thritis, heart disease, cancer and multiple sclero- 
sis. The one common factor was the presence of 
some person at home—whether a spouse, a 
daughter, a parent or a devoted friend—who 
could supplement the professional services of 
Home Care staff, and who was willing to co- 
operate with the program. 

In every instance, the patient could remain 
at home because Home Care assessed his needs 
and then provided whatever professional serv- 
ices were required —for the duration of a short 
or a long-term illness. 

Although the San Francisco Home Care pro- 
gram, which was conducted as a demonstration 
program from December, 1955, to November, 
1959, is no longer in existence, it served its pur- 
pose well, having given impetus, in San Fran- 
cisco, to development of extensive services in the 
home. Included among current resources are a 
community-wide Home Care program under the 
auspices of the San Francisco visiting Nurse 
Association, and a Home Care program at Mount 





TO FIND OUT ABOUT HOME CARE 


OU can find out about Home Care in your 

city by calling your local community fund- 
raising agency, or a major hospital, or your 
city health department. 


If no Home Care program exists in your 
locality, you can help organize one by working 
through the leadership of hospitals... local 
health departments . . . county medical socie- 
ties ...and community fund-raising agencies. 


In subsequent issues we will tell you other 
ways you can use Home Care for the sick in 
your home... 
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Zion Hospital. In addition, the San Francisco 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults pro- 
vides multiple rehabilitative services in the home, 
and the Public Health Department is attempt- 
ing to extend its City Physicians Service to pro- 
vide continuing supervision of chronically ill 
patients at home. Several local hospitals are con- 
sidering the possibility of establishing home 
care services in the near future. 

In the United States, over seventy Home Care 
programs now exist, with varying programs, all 
resulting from the prototype established in 1947 
at Montefiore Hospital in New York City. 

The San Francisco program was supported by 
a large grant from the United States Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and by funds from 
health agencies, welfare funds, private founda- 
tions and individual donors. The charges made 
to patients have ranged from zero to the full 
cost of care—which averaged, during the final 
year of operation, $7.00 per patient per day. 

Home Care services are not solely for the 
long-term ill patient. They are extended also to 
some who were acutely ill but were no longer in 
need of a hospital’s intensive services. Provi- 
sions are also for care of some patients suffering 
fatal illness. 

In such cases it was found that besides the 
obvious reassurance that the patient found in 
spending his last days among family and friends 
and in familiar surroundings, the family itself 
benefited emotionally and of course financially. 
The inexpensive Home Care program greatly de- 
creased the otherwise staggering cost of termi- 
nal illness. 


EMPHASIS ON REHABILITATION 


Whatever the patient’s condition or medical 
prognosis, major emphasis is always placed 
upon his rehabilitation. This might mean, for 
one person, that the goal is to return him to a 
remunerative job. For another, to bring him to 
the point where he can rise from his bed. 

Some are so ill that recovery was not ex- 
pected; for them, the staff deems it sufficient 
reward that the last days be spent in relative 
comfort. What is important is that Home Care 
workers give intensive efforts, pool their skills 
and services to help each patient realize his full 
potential of activity and (sometimes) of employ- 
ment. When this latter seems possible, the U.S. 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation is able to 
give tremendous assistance to the program. 
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The author is shown at the head of the table in 
this meeting of the Home Care team. A specialist 
in internal medicine, Dr. Weinstein was Medical 
Director, Home Medical Care of San Francisco, 


It might be worthwhile here to point out some 
of the limitations of Home Care. 

Home Care, despite its rehabilitation efforts, 
is not likely to return more than a small per- 
centage of its patients to full employment in the 
free labor market. This is true largely because 
the population of such programs tend to suffer 
from severe handicaps, and because two out of 
three are women. 


from 1956 until the demonstration program 
closed in 1959. His team consisted of physi- 
cians, social workers, occupational therapists, 
physiologists and visiting and other nurses. 


Home Care cannot function as a substitute 
for the custodial, nursing home type of care that 
provides around-the-clock nursing and constant 
medical supervision. It is not a substitute for 
acute General Hospital care. 

We can conclude, however, in a positive vein, 
by listing some of the strengths of organized 
Home Care, as learned from the experience of 
a four-year demonstration program: 





tional rehabilitation. 


specialized medical students. 


..can prevent or shorten hospitalization and avoid re-hospitalization. 
..can postpone or prevent institutionalization. 


..can provide effective, intensive rehabilitative service, including voca- 


..can serve as an excellent teaching medium for students at the intern 
and resident level in internal medicine and psychiatry, and for other 


.can provide the material for informative, descriptive research project. 


..can provide idea! palliative care for selected patients. 
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. represents both an economy to the patient and his family, and to the 


community, and a humanitarian service to the patient and his family. 
The patient who is cared for at home rather than in an institution, pre- 
serves his dignity, comes closer to approaching normal living and is 
correspondingly happier and more responsive to treatment. The family’s 
interest in the patient and responsibility to him is preserved. 

















By KAY HILLYARD 
Home Economics Editor 

T’S HOT! 

The very idea of turning on the oven to cook 
dinner makes you want to run for the nearest 
ice cube. Even the idea of sipping on a cold glass 
of lemonade while you cook doesn’t help. 

So, away with the oven and on with the 
broiler. There’s plenty of heat in the broiler — 
quick heat —and the whole cooking operation is 
over in nothing flat. 

Let’s skip the obvious broiler meals — the lamb 
chops, hamburger, chicken, and steak. What we 
are suggesting is that you adapt oven meals to 
the broiler. 

Take meat loaf, for instance. Why not cook 
individual meat loaves — slender ones, to be sure, 
but still meat loaf—in foil pans in the broiler. 
When you use foil as a baking dish (or broiling 
dish in this case) you don’t have to worry that 
the intense broiler heat will break the dish. 

Let’s stop for a minute and talk about broiler 
heat. The distance you place the food from the 
heat determines the temperature. The average 
distance from the broiler heat for steak or chops 
is about 3 inches to get a nice crusty brown. 

But, if you lower the rack to 5 to 7 inches be- 
low the heat unit, you decrease the temperature 
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considerably. And that type of heat is what 
we're talking about when we convert oven meals 
to the broiler. 


BROILER MEAT LOAF DINNER 


Back to that meat loaf. Shape heavy foil into 
individual baking dishes. It’s easy to do this by 
shaping the foil over the back of a shallow bak- 
ing pan of the right size. 

Spoon in your favorite meat loaf mixture to 
about 1 to 1% inches thickness. Place the filled 
pans low under the broiler and start the meat 
to cooking. While the meat is cooking, get the 
rest of the dinner ready to go under the broiler. 

First, whip up some instant potatoes and grate 
some cheese (or pull off a couple of slices of 
cheese from the packaged sandwich-size varie- 
ty). When the meat is almost done—say 15 to 
20 minutes, depending on thickness — you are go- 
ing to put the grated cheese (or slice) on top 
and flute the potato around the edge and con- 
tinue to broil for another few minutes — until 
the potato is lightly browned and the cheese 
melted. 

And, on the side you might have broiled bana- 
nas or peaches. If you choose bananas, tear of a 
strip of top skin so the banana is exposed but 
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still in its sanitary container. Spoon on concen- 
trated orange juice or sprinkle lightly with 
vanilla and brown sugar. Add a sprinkling of 
salt in either case. Put the bananas under the 
broiler to heat through—5 minutes should do. 
If peaches are your choice, fill the centers of 
peach halves with tomato catsup or chili sauce 
and run under the broiler just long enough to 
heat through. Peach halves are good plain, too. 

You still have room on the broiler for a bit of 
vegetable and we suggest some cooked or canned 
green beans mixed with cream of mushroom or 
chicken soup and seasoned witha pinch of orega- 
no or marjoram. Put these in another foil pan 
and place under the heat for about 5 minutes — 
just long enough to heat and glaze slightly. 

Dessert is up to you—and quite possibly it will 
be ice cream and some broiler toasted pound 
cake. 

GREEN PEPPERS IN THE BROILER 


For another broiler meal that has escaped 
from the oven, you might try stuffed green pep- 
pers. You will have parboiled the peppers before 
stuffing so you don’t have to worry about cook- 
ing them. For the filling, use precooked foods 
such as tuna, cubed potatoes, and chopped ripe 
olives in a cheese sauce. 

Your only cooking problem is to heat the fill- 
ing and lightly brown the tops. This shouldn’t 
take more than 15 minutes. Keep the peppers 
far enough from the heat, so they won’t brown 
before heating through. 

You may wish to use the pan under the broiler 
for your vegetable accompaniment. We suggest 
carrots here. Use steamed grated carrots or open 
up a can of cubed carrots. Season with minced 
onion (green onion including the tops is good) 
and a teaspoonful of horseradish. 

Mix with butter or margarine (or oil if you 
are on that kind of a diet) and spread under- 
neath the peppers in the dripping pan. 








The carrots will be steaming by the time the 
stuffed peppers are hot and a bit of the green 
pepper flavor will join forces with the onion. 

Let’s digress for one minute. You don’t need to 
use the broiler pan that comes with the oven all 
the time. When you are cooking for just two, a 
pie pan with a cake rack on top does very nicely 
and is much easier to wash. Or, you can buy 
broiler pans just built for two. 


BROILER-TANNED DEVILED CRAB 


Here’s another thought for an oven meal 
turned to broiler meal— deviled crab or shrimp. 
Make up your usual spicy mixture—we like to 
add to the usual mustard and Worcestershire 
some bits of green pepper, stuffed olives, onion, 
pimiento and hard cooked eggs, with perhaps 
cheese or slivered almonds and/or bread crumbs 
to top. You can put this mixture in foil pans or 
use shells. Place low under the broiler to brown 
and bubble—about 15 minutes. 

On the side we suggest broiled grapefruit 
segments. Drain canned grapefruit segments 
thoroughly, place in a foil pan, and sprinkle 
lightly with a bit of brown sugar and perhaps a 
hint of sherry or Cointreau. About 5 minutes be- 
fore you plan to take the deviled shellfish from 
the oven, run in the grapefruit to heat through. 

For the vegetable with this dinner, we sug- 
gest a tossed green salad with a nice tangy 
dressing —crisp and cold as it comes out of the 
refrigerator. Garnish with some tomato wedges 
dipped in finely minced chives or parsley. 


PORK CHOPS WITH FRUIT 


If you cook pork chops long enough under the 
broiler, there’s no danger in their not being 
cooked through. It’s the fast, searing brown that 
cooks the outside fast and possibly not the in- 
side that you want to avoid. So here is our 
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broiler pork chop dinner, with the chops cooked 
at least 7 inches under the broiler until well 
done, turning once. 

In the broiler pan place drained canned apple 
slices and canned sweet potatoes cut in half. 
Pour over a little orange concentrate mixed with 
brown sugar plus a bit of curry, if you like this 
flavor. (To avoid pan scrubbing, line the broiler 
pan with foil.) 

Put the chops on the rack over the fruit and 
potatoes and baste lightly with the same orange 
juice mixture. Broil slowly, turning once, and 
basting again. The pork juices will do double 
duty by seasoning both the apples and sweet 
potatoes. 

If you like a sweet bread along with this pork 
chop meal, you might cut cinnamon rolls in half 
crosswise, brush with honey butter, sprinkle 
with chopped nut meats, and place on the broiler 
rack for the last few minutes of cooking to 
brown a bit. 

We should mention that all of these ideas can 











be used in your electric rotisserie, too. Here you 
have the advantage of more closely controlled 
heat without adjusting the broiler rack. 

How about adjusting some of your favorite 
oven meals to the broiler? Adapting recipes to 
meet varying situations — such as the weather — 
is part of the fun of cooking. 

And often by changing the shape of an old 
standby, or by broiling instead of baking, or 
poaching instead of frying, or braising instead 
of boiling, you can kid the family into thinking 
you have run into a brand new collection of 


recipes. @ 
OVEN MEALS 


We're looking forward to fall and winter when 
we'll be cooking economical oven meals again. 
We'd like to hear about some of your favorite 
oven combinations and how you have worked 
out the simple division of cutting down oven 
meals that serve six, to serve two. For every one 
used, HARVEST YEARS will pay $5. 
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“Frankly, sir, I'm concerned about my retirement benefits.” 
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Remember These 


BASEBALL 
THRILLS? 








Carl Hubbell kisses the ball with 
which he struck out Ruth, Gehrig, 
Foxx, Simmons and Cronin in the 
1934 All-Star game. Hubbell is still 
active as a Farm System Director for 
the San Francisco Giants. 


The “All-Star” game was billed as a 
“once in a lifetime event” when it 
was first played. But on July 11 the 
30th renewal of the star-spangled 
series will be played. Here are mem- 
orable events of past games... 


By WILLIAM P. DUMONT 


HEN WE WERE KIDS, a new song swept 

the country. It went like this: “Take Me 
Out to the Ball Bame...” The popular song team 
of Albert von Tilzer and Jack Norworth wrote 
it. The song became, and has remained, as much 
a part of baseball as the bat, ball, glove and 
umpire. 

Maybe we don’t get to the ball park as fre- 
quently as we did; but once a fan, always a fan. 
And, of course, we can dream of those magnifi- 
cent plays and players that will always remain 
part of our memories. 

Soon our dreams will be stirred anew, for 
July 11th is coming up. On that date the star- 
spangled match will be played—The All-Star 
Game. 

Remember how it all started? In 1933, Chi- 
cago was hosting a World’s Fair. The slogan was 
“Century of Progress.” Publicity and crowd 
attractions were needed; you’ve often heard: 
“necessity is the mother of invention” and “the 
occasion produces the man.” 

So it came to pass that “the game of the 
century” was dreamed up, by an imaginative 
sports editor, Arch Ward, of the Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


IT COULDN’T BE DONE? 


They said it couldn’t be done. Never could you 
field two teams, composed of the outstanding 
stars of the proud American and National base- 
ball leagues. The jealousies and rivalries were 
too great, too deep-rooted. 

But, given an excuse and a cause, anything 
can happen. The “Century of Progress” World’s 
Fair was the excuse; the need of former baseball 
players and their families supplied the cause 
(pensions were not yet in vogue). 

On July 7, 1933, the legendary John J. Mc- 
Graw came out of retirement to manage the first 
all-league selection of National stars to face the 
best of the American League, managed by the 
venerable Connie Mack. 

Appropriately, the one and only Babe Ruth 
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The ‘‘Sultan of Swat’? Babe Ruth, crashes one of 
his copyright home runs into the bleachers. Babe 
homered in the first All-Star game to send his team, 
the American League All-Stars, to a 4 to 2 victory. 


crashed one of his copyrighted home runs into 
the bleachers of Comiskey Park, home of the 
American League White Sox. His team strutted 
off the field, 4 to 2 victors. 

Managers McGraw and Mack “hoped” the 
game, conceived as a “once-in-history” affair, 
might become an annual event —and it has. 

In 1934, the second All-Star game was played, 
in the Polo Grounds, in New York, then the home 
of the New York Giants, now the San Francisco 
Giants. 


HUBBELL FANS FIVE “CASEYS” 
Will we ever forget how Carl Hubbell, south- 


paw star of the Giants, performed the incredible 
feat of fanning Babe Ruth, Gehrig, Foxx, Sim- 
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mons and Cronin in a row? Mighty Casey at the 
bat? That was nothing. What pitcher had ever 
faced five like those American League game- 
busters and set them down with successive 
strikeouts? 

In the first All-Star game, Hubbell had re- 
ceived the greatest ovation of the day, when he 
and the equally great Lefty Grove wowed the 
fans with a brilliant three-inning duel. Hubbell 
had pitched 18 scoreless innings in regular 
league play, only three days earlier. But the fans 
acclaim that occasion was as a whisper, com- 
pared to the roar when he completed the job of 
fooling the five ‘‘mighty Caseys.” 

Year on year, the drama and thrills have piled 
up, filling the pages of memory’s scrapbook. 
Babe Ruth, sitting in the stands as a spectator 
for the first time, in Cleveland’s new lake front 
stadium, in 1935. Dizzy Dean at his colorful 
best in three hitless innings, followed by Hub- 
bell again, the two blanking the awesome Amer- 
icans for six innings in 1936. Heroic-tragic Lou 
Gehrig hammering a tremendous homer and 
Jolting Joe DiMaggio in his first of 11 All-Star 
game appearances. 

Gehrig in 1937, driving home four runs. De- 
troit’s graceful Charley Gehringer, bagging 
three hits and making tough fielding chances 
look easy. “Goofy” (like a fox) Lefty Gomez of 
the Yanks, pitching for the fourth time in five 
All-Star games and getting credit for his third 
win. 

Next on stage, in 1938, was Cincinnati’s sen- 
sational rookie southpaw, Johnny Vander Meer, 
fresh from two successive no-hit performances, 
in Boston and Brooklyn. The 22-year-old Vander 
Meer had never seen an All-Star game, let alone 
pitched in one. Nothing daunted, he allowed one 
single in three innings and walked off the field 
to the sweet, soul-satisfying tumult of tremend- 
ous applause. 


HALL OF FAME CANDIDATES 


By the opening gun of World War II, the an- 
nual All-Star game had become a sort of unof- 
ficial qualifying round for future Hall of Fame 
candidates. We looked forward to the annual 
eyeful of diamond dust the stars kicked up. 

We thrilled to the crashing home runs, the 
daring base-running and the brilliant fielding 
gems of Jolting Joe DiMaggio, Mel Ott, Joe 
Medwick, Leo Durocher, Arky Vaughn, Bill 
Dickey, Earl Averill, Big Jawn Mize, Ralph 
Kiner, Red Schoendienst, Lou Boudreau, Alvin 
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Willie Mays, of today’s San Francisco Giants, slides into fame as an All-Star great. As recently as 1944, 







Connie Mack predicted that the major leagues would never stretch to the Pacific Coast. Los Angeles has two 
teams in both major leagues, and San Francisco has a team in the National League. The next All-Star game 
will be played on July 11 in San Francisco. This will be the 30th All-Star event. 


Dark, Phil Rizzuto, Billy Herman, Luke Appling, 
Max West, Rudy York, Tommy Heinrich, ‘‘Coun- 
try” Slaughter, Bob Elliott, Gil Hodges, Mickey 
Owen, Jackie Robinson, Al Rosen, Larry Doby, 
Mickey Mantle, Yogi Berra, Matthews, Kaline, 
Bank, Aaron, Crandall—and a host of other 
star-spangled players. 

We hung in suspense, as booming bats were 
stilled and tides of battle turned by the pitching 
wizardry of “Rapid Robert” Feller, Paul Der- 
ringer, Bucky Walters, Whitlow Wyatt, Larry 
French, Vic Raschi, Larry Jansen, Curt Sim- 
mons, Warren Spahn, Gene Conley, Bunning, 
Narleski, Wynn, O’Dell, Friend, Face and Law 
of the moderns. 

As time has marched on, putting the greats in 
perspective, we tick off a few for special im- 
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mortality — Babe Ruth, Carl Hubbell, Ted Wil- 
liams, Stan Musial, Willie Mays; and, in the 
dugout, maneuvering the manpower, McGraw 
and Mack of the first game, but mostly Casey 
Stengel, who managed in 10 of them. 

Perplexing as the Ol’ Perfessor’s famed 
double-talk, is the fact that the greatest winner 
of American League and World Series games, 
lost four All-Star games before he won one. And 
in 10 tries, he won only four times. 


HEART THROBS 
Last year, a lump came into our throats when 
Ted Williams, within six weeks of his 42nd 


birthday, hit a pinch single in his 18th and bow- 
out All-Star game; and Stan Musial, in his 19th, 
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stroked a pinch homer, making it a record six 
for others to shoot at, against All-Star pitching. 

Speedy, spectacular Willie Mays had joined 
Musial and Williams in capturing fan-fancy. In 
1955, Willie ignited two rallies with hits and 
snuffed out an opposition one with an electrify- 
ing catch that robbed Ted Williams of a home 
run. Then Musial won it with a homer. In 1956, 
Mays and Musial shared the spotlight. Williams 
and Mantle hit back-to-back home runs for the 
Americans, but Mays hit one for two runs for 
the Nationals and Musial set a new home run 
record, with his fifth. 

In 1957, Mays was back at it again, with a 
triple and two singles. Then two years ago, in 
Pittsburgh, he won it for tne Nationals with 
another triple; and in 1960, in 8 times at bat in 
two games (the custom of playing two games 
each year was inaugurated in 1959), Mays hit 
for a home run, triple, double and three singles 
—and topped off his performance with one of his 
pitcher-tormenting stolen bases. 

Most spectacular finale in All-Star history, 
was in the 9th inning in Detroit, in 1941 when, 
with two teammates on bases and two out, Ted 
Williams converted imminent defeat into glori- 
ous victory for the Americans, with a 3-run 
homer. It was in this same game that Arky 
Vaughn of the Nationals had set a new home run 
record for a single game, with two, accounting 
for four of the five National League runs. But 
in 1946, Ted Williams matched Vaughn and for 


John J. McGraw is remembered for his suc- 
cessful management of the New York Giants 
for 30 years, in 10 World Series and first All- 
Star Game. McGraw once played third base 
with the Baltimore Orioles. 
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good measure added two singles to two home 
runs, belting in five runs in the most lopsided 
of all the All-Star games. The Americans won it, 
12 to 0. 

We felt another heart throb in 1954, when Al 
Rosen of the Cleveland Indians, joined Vaughan 
and Williams in the select circle by hitting two 
home runs and a single, driving in five runs, 
after having asked Casey Stengel to bench him, 
because he “‘wouldn’t be able to do the team any 
good.” Rosen, the American League’s “most 
valuable player” that year, had broken the index 
finger on his right hand, an injury which 
shortened his great career. 

Looking back into our memory mirror, a cy- 
clical oddity may have escaped us. When Bam- 
bino Babe Ruth started the American League 
on the victory trail in Chicago, the A.L. took 
off like a rocket and never came down to earth 
until it had notched 12 wins in the first 16 games 
played. Then, in 1950, the teams returned to 
that self-same Comiskey Park, to start a new 
round of the Major League cities. It was there 
and then that the Nationals turned the tide, in 
a tense, 14-inning struggle, in which Larry Jan- 
sen of the Giants blanked the opposition for five 
breathless innings and “Red” Shoendienst of 
the St. Louis Cards broke it up with a clutch 
home run. The Nationals went on to win 9 of 
the last 13 games. So after 29, the wins stand: 
Americans 16, Nationals 13. 


GLAMOUR SHINES ANEW 


We have seen many changes. New stars come; 
old stars go. But the game and the glamour go 
on. Over the years, the Players Pension Fund 
has benefitted bounteously and we are glad. 
We’ve had our heroes. They have brought us 
moments of joy, others of despair. 

As recently as 1944, sagacious old Connie 
Mack ventured a prophecy. On the eve of his 
82nd birthday, the lean Mr. McGillicuddy 
crystal-balled this opinion: 

“TI don’t believe the Major Leagues will ever 
stretch to the Pacific Coast.” 

The next All-Star game you feed into your 
memory tape, on July 11th, 1961, will come to 
us from Candlestick Park on the sometimes 
capricious bay in South San Francisco. 

The Giants are now one of three Big League 
teams calling the Pacific Coast “home.” Los 
Angeles has teams in both the National and 
American Leagues. @ 
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By THEODORE SCHUCHAT 


What's Washington got to do 

with your retirement? That's 
the big question Harvest Years 
will answer each month. Success- 
ful retirement is largely up to 
you, of course, but Government 
programs, policies, regulations 
and benefits can be a big help-- 
or hindrance. 


OUR job: To attend Congres- 
sional sessions, interview top 
officials, read the fine print 
and then let you know all the 
ways Washington can help you plan 
and enjoy your leisure years. 
But politics is out. Backstage 
wrangling and partisan struggles 
are reported elsewhere. Harvest 
Years is your source of useful 
factual information--not rumor, 
gossip or wishful thinking. 


What's ahead in Washington? 
Your retirement has a high pri- 
ority for decisive action, from 
Capitol Hill to the White House 
and at all the Federal agencies 
between. For example-- 





Your Social Security protec- 
tion is being strengthened by 
Congress. Final details aren't 
settled yet, but we will report 
them fully once they are the law 
of the land rather than mere 
legislative language subject to 
sudden change. Congress is again 
considering health benefits 
under Social Security but final 
action this year is considered 
"iffy." We'll let you know 
what happens. 
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Washington ite Desk 


Job prospects will improve for 
older workers. Age discrimination 
is under attack and retraining 
programs are being expanded to aid 
those seeking a second career 
or additional retirement income. 
Labor Department and Small Busi- 
ness Administration are both busy 
in these fields. More about 
this later in Harvest Years. 





Tax changes are in the works, 
too, and they might be to your 
advantage. We will report these 
as well as certain Internal Rev- 
enue Service rulings affecting 
older folks, provided they are 
generally applicable and not 
merely special cases receiving 
special consideration not likely 
to be repeated when you file 
your tax return. 





Veterans’ benefits will almost 
certainly be improved in various 
minor ways again this year. You 
might be eligible without real- 
izing it. Harvest Years will 
explain fully. 





Housing for the elderly is 
being pushed vigorously. Marie 
McGuire, who pioneered public 
housing for older folks in San 
Antonio, now heads the Public 
Housing Administration. FHA and 
direct loan programs for the 
elderly will also be expanded. 
The former staff director of the 
Special Senate Committee on 
Aging, Sidney Spector, has joined 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to see that the current 
impetus toward improvement is 
maintained. We'll interview him 











State officials concerned 
with problems of older people 
met in Washington recently to 
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for you in an early issue. 


special Committee on Aging is 
now the second-largest Senate 
Committee as Senators of both 
parties vie for votes from older 
citizens. This key Congressional 
Committee is currently investi- 
gating nursing homes and may 
hold hearings across the coun- 
try. We will keep you posted. 








U.S. Office of Aging? The re- 
cent White House Conference on 
Aging hedged on this long-sought 
goal of many older people and 
Congressmen. The Administration 
is still officially against the 
idea. It was neither mentioned 
by the Democratic platform nor 
pledged by President Kennedy 
during his campaign. After Con- 
gress adjourns, we'll present 
the pros and cons of this touchy 
question. 





work on follow-up of the White 
House Conference on Aging. In- 
stead of voting on policies or 
passing resolutions and recom- 
mendations, the State officials 
passed along to each other vari- 
ous ways and means they have 
worked out for solving specific 
problems in their States. Fed- 
eral officials consider this 
aftermath of the White House Con- 
ference extremely important. 
We'll explain why in an early 
issue, 


How can we help you? If you 
consider this list incomplete, 
drop us a line to tell us what's 
missing. Sacks of mail don't 
scare us—we welcome your let- 
ters. Tell us how we can make 
Harvest Years a more useful 
information service for you. 


Make sure we merit our motto: 


Washington News You Can Use! 
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“| had planned on leaving my business to my son when | retired, 
but the Government beat him to it.” 
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Setting Up a 


BEAN BAG clown has helped launch a proj- 
ect which has made 300 senior citizens hap- 
py, productive members of their community. 

The jaunty little circus character was one of 
the items made—and successfully sold—by a 
women’s club in Ithaca, New York. The same idea 
was adapted by another group, the Senior 
Craftsmen of Oregon. 

It all started with eight civic-minded Port- 
land ladies who wanted to be of service to people 
in their community. They knew that many re- 
tired people found it hard to find jobs, or to fill 
leisure hours with productive activity. 

But they knew that these people had many 
skills—and could learn new ones—given a 
chance to develop them and to market the work. 


Craft he oa 


So the civic leaders decided to: “provide a 
non-profit cooperative organization for the mu- 
tual benefit of senior craftsmen, through which 
individual members may develop handicraft 
skills and use them commercially to meet their 
basic needs and to contribute to the productivity 
of the community.” 

The bean bag clown bowed in as the first 
project. 

GETTING STARTED 


On the morning of the first session, one of the 
ladies picked up five seniors and took them to 
the Red Cross Workshop where they began mak- 
ing bean bag clowns. 

In the first few months, some seniors hesi- 
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Senior Craftsmen are happy, 
productive members of their 
community. Here, customers admire 
Raggedy Ann dolls made by member, 
Maggie H. McGinnis (foreground). 
Dolls are just one of the items Senior 
Craftsmen make for fun and profit. 








Craft Sales 





tated to accept earnings. But as the idea grew 
that expert craftsmen deserve a fair return, the 
matter was soon resolved. 

This project is not a “sheltered workshop” 
but an individual artcraft program with a sales 
outlet. 

To this end, Senior Craftsmen of Oregon has 
been incorporated and has moved into a street 
location shop which has been fixed up as a show- 
piece— modeled after an early Portland store. 


HOW IT OPERATES 


Senior Craftsmen of Oregon, Inc., is governed 
by 12 directors elected by members. For one year 
the staff included a craft counselor who was 
paid through a Tektronic Foundation grant and 
worked one day a week. For the past three years 
two managers have acted as head salesmen; each 
manager works three days a week. 

Volunteers perform the rest of the work. This 
includes odd-job functions such as selling, clean- 
ing, keeping accounts, decorating the window, 
arranging exhibits for conferences, and appear- 
ing on radio and television. 

Anyone may become a member by applying to 
the Board of Directors and paying $1.00 toward 
the membership fee of $10. The remainder must 
be paid within a year, or more quickly, if the 
person’s articles sell well. 

Although anyone may become a member, only 
the work of members 50 years and over is 
handled for sale. Many persons have become 
members to promote the organization, rather 
than profit by it. 

Members come from all walks of life. There 
are executives of large companies, home makers, 
teachers, electricians, metal workers, wood 
workers, rich, poor, ete. 

A design committee composed of outstanding 
artists, craftsmen and merchandisers lend their 
skill and advice to help develop skills of mem- 
bers. 

While these people help the senior craftsman 
improve his old skills and find new ways to use 
them, the Arts and Skills department of the Red 
Cross teaches him new skills —such as weaving, 
leather work, stencilling, and rug making. 
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SELLING THE PRODUCTS 


A senior craftsman works away on his or her 
own, then submits the completed articles to be 
judged for sale. If the article does not pass, but 
shows promise, the craft counselor works with 
the senior to see how he can improve his work. 

A regular sales outlet is the Senior Craftsmen 
Shop of Oregon, Inc., operated by an employed 
business manager and volunteers. In addition, 
sales are made through clubs and organizations 
and at special events. 

Senior Craftsmen, Inc., takes 25 per cent of 
the sales price as commission for articles sold. 
The craftsman pays all production cost (mater- 
ial usually bought at wholesale) but does not pay 
any marketing cost. 

The senior craftsmen may not get rich, but 
many have fattened some slender resources. As 
one retired person living on a monthly Social 
Security check of $48.80 commented: “‘My $80 
check from Senior Craftsmen sure looks good!” 


A NEW WAY OF LIFE 


Besides offering financial assistance, Senior 
Craftsmen, Inc., has done much to find a new 
way of life for many of its members. When his 
article is puchased, the craftsman has proof that 
he continues to be a contributing member of 
society. And by emphasizing what a craftsman 
can do... by constantly helping him improve his 
skills...and by giving recognition, Senior 
Craftsmen, Inc., reinforces the personal adjust- 
ments of its members. 

One member remarks: “It’s so stimulating! 
You see people from all over the country, and 
people of all ages. It broadens your outlook and 
helps you understand old people and young 
people, too.” 

Another craftsman speaks for many when she 
says: “Before getting into Senior Craftsmen, I 
was just sort of wandering. I didn’t know what 
to do. There just wasn’t any purpose in doing 
anything. But when you see others doing things, 
you think you can too. I would never have 
thought of making things if it hadn’t been for 
Senior Craftsmen. I never knew I could. It isn’t 
so much the money —although it’s important — 
but Senior Craftsmen is fun —it gives a point to 
life!” 

All has not been smooth for the Senior Crafts- 
men. They can look back on the time when they 
fell in love with a toy made in Austria; they de- 
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cided to make a thousand similar toys to sell 
at the Rose Festival. Senior craftsmen with arm 
loads of toys paraded up and down the streets 
of the Festival, hawking their wares. 

The crowd loved the parade, but not the toys. 
All told, fewer than 100 were sold during the 
Festival. The original selling price was 75 cents; 
some three years later, the last one sold for a 
quarter. Moral: Never go into quantity produc- 
tion before testing the market. 

Based on these and other experiences, Mrs. 
Helen Zollinger, public relations chairman of 
Senior Craftsmen of Oregon, Inc., offers some 
words of caution for new projects of this type: 

1. Starting a similar organization would take 
a tremendous amount of time on the part of one 
or more persons. After an initial group has 
studied the needs of the community and the 
existing resources, it should assemble all pos- 
sible information from similar projects, such as 
the Elder Craftsmen Shop, 850 Lexington Ave., 
New York, and the New Hampshire Arts Craft 
Project, 205 North Main St., Concord, N.H., and 
learn of their problems. 

2. Many older people have excellent craft 
abilities but need help in color or design. Some 
bring articles exquisitely fashioned but totally 
unsuited to the modern market. Other older 
craftsmen, like those of any age group, bridle at 
criticism. The Design Committee and the Craft 
Counselor, through group and personal counsel- 
ing, soothe the artist and send him on his way. 

3. How to reject poor quality articles with- 
out hurting their maker’s feelings is a very ser- 












The Arts and Skills depart- 
ment of the Red Cross 
teaches Senior Craftsmen 
new skills —such as weav- 
ing, leather work, stencil- 
ling and rug making. 
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ious problem. The Craft Counselor arranges an 
interview with such a person and explains why 
his articles have been rejected...how they 
might be improved...or possibly, somewhere 
else where they might be sold. 


4. Skilled craftsmen may not be good sales- 
men. Probably it is advisable to train a special 
corps of non-craftsmen volunteers as salesmen 
and to find experienced volunteers for other 
services... preferably business leaders. 


5. Bookkeeping presents special difficulties. 
Through the help of the Community Council 
Volunteer Bureau, Senior Craftsmen secured the 
services of a retired bookkeeper, who works 
closely with the treasurer. 

6. Maintaining an adequate jury and inter- 
preting their decisions to the membership is 
another difficult task. Senior Craftsmen has 
found outstanding people in the fields of arts, 
crafts and merchandising who have been very 
willing to serve as jurors. A constant program 
of interpretation is carried on by managers, the 
Craft Counselor, the Design Committee, and 
members. Frequently, to serve this purpose, a 
skit, or a bit of role-playing is presented at a 
general meeting. 

7. Insurance, licensing, and business manage- 
ment problems are important. 

8. It is essential to maintain high standards. 
Some older people are just as eager as people of 
other ages to make money...and just as im- 
patient about taking time to finish an article 
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By RUTH E. ALBRECHT, Ph.D. 


(NHALL I LIVE with my children? 

This question could be asked by 78 per cent of 
the people in the United States who are over 65 
years old. The other 22 per cent never married, 
or were married but had no children, or they 
outlived their children. 

The answer to the question is not simple. 
Many people are happier and better off living 
alone...others are needed by the children... 
and some require the care children can give. 

You can make a mistake in your decision even 
when you and your children have the best inten- 
tions in the world. It may be that your clergy- 
man, your doctor, or some other specialist should 
help you decide. 

Perhaps the brief do-it-yourself guide and the 
“Advantages and Disadvantages” chart printed 
with this article will help. 


WHAT IS THE PICTURE? 


Let’s look at the national picture and see what 
others are doing. Dr. Ethel Shanas, the director 
of a national study that gives us the most recent 
information, found that 36 per cent of all older 
parents live with at least one child. 

Nearly one-fourth (23%) of the older people 
who have children live alone or with someone 
who is not their spouse or child. 

The rest live in their own home or apartment 
or in institutions or convalescent homes. 

Professor Robert J. Havighurst from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his associates made an 
intensive study of how older people live and 
found these three divisions of home responsi- 
bility: 

1. Parents with dependent children. About 6 per 
cent of the older parents are in this position. For 
example, Mr. and Mrs. O’Connor had some mar- 
ried children and their youngest boy was in High 
School when a couple they knew well met with 
an accident. The couple’s little six-year-old girl 
was left alone but she loved the O’Connors so 
they took her as their own. They are warm, jolly 
people, not rich, but own their own little home 
and Mr. O’Connor has a steady job. Both of them 
will be several years beyond 70 when this girl is 
21 years old but they have young spirits so age 
in years is not important to them. 

Then there is Mr. Abernathy who was 51 


RUTH E. ALBRECHT, Ph.D.— University of 
Chicago. Prior to present position was Research 
Professor at Auburn University, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. Co-author of book “Older People,” con- 
tributed to the books published by the Univer- 
sity of Florida Press, entitled “Aging: A Current 
Appraisal,” “Organized Religion and the Older 
Person,” “Society and the Health of Older 
People,” and a new one now in press. Shorter 
research articles were published in the various 
professional journals of Gerontology. 


when he married his pretty 21-year-old secre- 
tary. Their only child is now 18 years old and 
wants to go on to college and professional school. 
Mr. Abernathy will be 74 when this child reaches 
legal age and for now he has only enough pen- 
sion money to take care of the main family 
needs. But his child has a talent that helps make 
money and will pay his education expenses if 
he lives at home. 

2. Parents and children who are mutually de- 
pendent. These are usually widowed parents with 
grown children who remained at home to care 
for the parents, or who were ill, or did not mar- 
ry. Perhaps the mother keeps house while the 
children work ...or the father works and makes 
a home for his daughter. There are many vari- 
ations. 

Mrs. Garcia is an 80-year-old widow who lives 
with her daughter, Mary. When Mary was 10 
years old she was in an accident and has been 
unable to walk since then. She is now 58 and has 
been running a telephone answering service in 
their home for years. This income pays the rent 
and supplies their needs. They depend on each 
other and this may one reason why Mrs. Garcia 
looks and acts like someone 2¢ years younger. 

Mrs. Rooney, 88, had ten children but nine 
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If you are wondering about moving in with your child, try this simple 
test. Check either yes or no, then add up the number of each. 





. Do you like the child whose home you would share? ........ “ 
. Do you like the person that child married? .... . jee we a 


. Do you like at least 5 people not related to you? ......... — 
. Do you like to listen as well as talk? .............2.. ; 
. Could you accept the fact that you will not be the one in authority? . __ 
. Do you have some money or income? 

(Enough to buy an occasional gift or to get a few things you want.) . 
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Total Yes No 


If you answered at least 9 of these ‘‘yes” you do not have to hold back. Move 
in with your child. Even if you agreed with 6-8 of these, don’t worry. If you 
said “no” to all of them take the test again for another child or see someone 








who can help you. 


of them are married and have their own homes. 
However, her son, Pat, who is 66 years old, lives 
with her and has done so all of his life except 
for two years when he went into the army. She 
says she objected violently when each of the 
children married but the rest did so anyway. 
Pat gave in to her and she has remained ‘““Mam- 
ma” to him as he stayed her “boy.” He made 
the living and she kept house for him for many 
a year. Now both of them exist on his social se- 
curity income. 

3. Dependent parents. Those older parents who 
live with their children are not as common as 
one might think. Only 6 per cent of the old people 
live in the homes of their married or widowed 
children and require care. Some of these parents 
are completely dependent economically, some 
need care, but the majority need the family life 
and social stimulation that goes with living in 
a family. Rounding out matters we find: 

When both parents are living or the widowed 
parent remarries they tend to be in charge of 
the home and children live with them or be- 
come independent. 

And, Dr. Shanas reports that about three times 
as many women as men live in the same home 
with their children. More of this type of living 
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develops as parents reach advanced age. 
Now let’s examine these questions you might 
ask: 


AM | CLAIMING THE ADVANTAGES 
OF AGE TOO SOON? 


Age alone is not the clue. In a letter to a news- 
paper advisor a woman complained that she 
reared her two daughters who are now married 
and have children. She has a job but feels that 
her children should ask her to live with them and 
offer to take care of her. Her last sentence was 
“T am 50 years old.” 

A healthy parent who is this young has many 
years of life ahead of her. This widow retired 
from the job of daily mothering and has to ac- 
cept the fact that her children are grown. The 
situation leaves people a bit lonely and frus- 
trated because it is good to be needed. She has 
a choice now to make a new life, new friends, to 
travel. She might even marry again. Hers is 
probably not so much the wish to be “old” but 
the fear of moving into new circles, of having a 
life with others. 

Age brings advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. Men who retire young find that they have 
to substitute other jobs or responsibilities. Hap- 
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Shall | Live With My Children? 


py people are busy people, with things that have 
to be done and a variety of interests. 


WOULD MY CHILDREN OVER-PROTECT ME? 


Children usually mean well when they want 
their parents to live with them. Sometimes they 
consider parents “old” before they really are. 
Here is an example: 

Mrs. Smith was near 50 years old when her 


husband died. She lived in a large home and had 
enough income to be comfortable. Her daughters 
tried to protect their mother and put on so much 
pressure that she finally agreed to live with one 
of them. 

After 15 years in Mary’s home, she moved to 
Jane’s house and spent 15 years there. Since 
then she has been going from one house to the 
other about every six months. For the past 35 
years she has been “protected” but only moder- 
ately happy. She still has spirit, goes to parties, 
plays canasta, and is much more social than 
either of her daughters. If she could do it over 
again she would move into an apartment and 
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ADVANTAGES 


HOUSEHOLD CENTERED 


It saves money, is cheaper than keeping up two households. 

Meals are apt to be balanced, with more variety than when you cook for one. You 
also avoid the “toast and tea” diet which is so common. 

Your meals are more apt to be regular,at regular hours. 

Food is enjoyed more when you eat with others and the appetites of young people 
can be stimulating. 

You may be able to help or to have your own special responsibilities in the home. 
The family routine or regime can keep you on your toes. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


You are with people who love you and are concerned about your welfare. They 
care about what happens to you. 

lt may be much easier on the children to have you with them than to worry about 
you when you live alone. 

There is someone else in the house, especially at night. Someone is near if you 
become ill or need help. 

You can see the grandchildren daily, get to know them well, and watch them 


grow and develop. 

Your children can help you with your business affairs, letter writing and other 
responsibilities as needed. 

If you become ill, your children can take care of you with more ease than if they 
have to come to your home. 

You have more protection. Children also act as a buffer between you and sales- 
men and others who may bother you. 


YOURSELF 


Younger people and their friends can help keep you young. They can be stimu- 
lating and keep you from “thinking old.” 

You may have a better chance to live in the present, with future plans, rather than 
in the past. 

If you have hearing or vision problems, the children are right there to help. 

Your children may need you. Experience, advice or counsel are often needed by 
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visit the daughters often but would never give 
up her independence. 


SHALL | LIVE WITH A SON OR DAUGHTER? 


Probably you will be happier with a daughter. 
Remember the old saying ‘‘A son is a son till he 
gets him a wife, but a daughter’s a daughter all 
of her life.” Cartoons and jokes suggest that 
men have the main complaints about the wife’s 


The fathers-in-law seem to cause less trouble 
on the whole. 

Some children are too much like their parents 
to get along. If you could not agree at any other 
age it is not too likely that you will get along 
well just because you are old. 

There is no pat answer that will fit all people, 
situations or families. There is also no universal 
pattern that you have to follow. If you are mar- 
ried the chances are that you will live with your 


husband or wife until death separates you. 
Then you can decide whether to live alone, 
with a relative, or move in with the children. 
Check yourself on the test on p. 45. 


mother but Dr. Evelyn Duvall in her extensive 
study of in-laws found only 1 out of 10 com- 
plaints about the mother-in-law came from men 
and 9 out of 10 from women. 





younger people. Sometimes they need your wisdom or they may need you as a 
confidential “listening post.” 


DISADVANTAGES 


HOUSEHOLD CENTERED 


@ When you live with your children you are living in what one lady calls “reverse 
order.” You were once in charge of the home and children, now they have charge 
of the home—and you to some extent. 

You have to adjust to new ways. Each younger generation has later model furni- 
ture and equipment 

Newfangled foods may not suit you. 

The younger generation prepares food in a different way. If you cooked string 
beans 3 or 4 hours you may think the ones prepared in about 15 minutes are not 
done. 

You are less independent and cannot do things as you wish. 

Even with the best intentions, you have to give and take. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


As a parent in your child’s home you have to adjust to the home and social life of 
younger people. 

The activity, rush or noise of the younger family may be irritating when you want 
peace and quiet. 

You may be tempted to try to interfere in the way the grandchildren are being 
reared. Your experience was in another era! 

When you want to entertain your friends you may have to fit this into the time and 
space that suits your family. 

Children can be over-solicitous or over-protect you. Your affairs might not be just 
your own. 


YOURSELF 


If you go to a new town or neighborhood you may miss your old friends. 
After 40 or 50 years of independence it is hard to accept dependence. 

You may not approve of some of the things younger people do. For example, your 
children may play bridge but you always thought of cards as evil. Both you and 
the children may be uncomfortable if they have to deceive you to live the modern 


@ 


way. 
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Harvest Years 
header’s Page 


POSITIVE APPROACH 


Dear Sir: 

I have just seen a copy of HARVEST YEARS 
and find it to be a most excellent magazine for 
which there has been a great need. As an intern- 
ist my primary interest is Geriatrics and Geron- 
tology. 

I like your approach and the idea that aging 
is a positive process; not a retrogression in life. 


Byrd F. Merrill, M.D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“HOPE YOU CAN SUBSCRIBE” 


Dear Sir: 

I showed the first issue to a man who is one 
of the Hillsdale County committee members un- 
der the White House Conference on Aging. 
When he returned it he left this note: ‘This 
looks like an unusually good magazine for older 
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people as well as for those who are nearing re- 
tirement age—even 10 years before retirement. 
Hope you can subscribe for it.” 

I thought you might be interested in this re- 
action. As a librarian, I too, feel it is a magazine 
which should be of interest to some of our older 
readers so I am ordering it for our library. 


Louise Hawkes 
Mitchell Public Library 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


VARIED AND USEFUL 


Dear Sir: 

I certainly enjoyed reading your magazine. I 
found the articles well written and interesting. 
The material presented is varied and will un- 
doubtedly prove useful to your readers. 

May we wish you every success on your un- 
dertaking. 

Jay L. Roney, Director 
Public Welfare Project on Aging 
Chicago, Ill. 


LOVE THOSE OLD SONGS 


Dear Sir: 

I was in my Doctor’s office this morning .and 
by accident picked up the recent copy of HAR- 
VEST YEARS. I am surprised that such a won- 
derful magazine is on the market. 

What really impressed me was the group of 
old songs in it (March pp. 24-25) . Some I haven’t 
heard since back when I “rocked and rolled’’— 
only it wasn’t called that in those days. I’ve been 
tempted to write Lawrence Welke and see if he 
couldn’t feature some of the old gems for folks 
like us. 

Jack Lloyd 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Editor’s Note: August Ist is the deadline for our 
song contest. Remember, we will send a copy of 
the song and $10 to the person who writes us the 
best fond memories (100 words or less). 


EVERYONE SHOULD READ IT 


Dear Sir: 

I find HARVEST YEARS just wonderful 
reading for older people. I received the first copy 
and now I can hardly wait for future copies. 
Every older person should read the magazine. 


Mrs. Helen Godycke 
Feastirville, Penna. 
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Who’s Working for You 


in the Field of Aging 





Clark Tibbitts 


LARK TIBBITTS has been one of the pio- 
neers in the field of aging. Trained in the 
field of sociology, his interests were directed 
toward the problems of older persons fairly 
early in his career. 

Following studies of the income, employment, 
health, and personal adjustment of older people, 
he organized the first course on “Living in the 
Later Years” and the first general conference on 
aging at The University of Michigan. Subse- 
quently, he directed the First National Confer- 
ence on Aging and the preparation of its monu- 
mental report, Man and His Years. 

Dr. Tibbitts has been active in studying and 
analyzing the problems of older people not only 
in America but also in foreign countries. He has 
traveled widely on the American continent and 
in Europe as a speaker, observer, and consultant 
on programs in aging, and has occupied several 
leadership positions such as the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Aging of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association, membership on the Governing 
Council of the Gerontological Society, Inc., and 
he served as Vice President of the Second Inter- 
national Gerontological Congress in 1951. He is 
currently Secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Gerontology. 

Dr. Tibbitts has edited, or co-edited with Dr. 
Wilma Donahue of The University of Michigan, 
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Years, Social Contributions of the Aging, Ag- 
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Health in the United States and Europe, The 
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Dr. Tibbitts was Director of the Institute for 
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the Chairman of the Committee on Aging of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
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